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REPORT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  M3EETING 

The  35th  annual  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers'  As^ciati^^^^  met 
in  the  Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  January  19  and  20,  1938. 

The  meeting  opened  at  9:30  with  Invocation  by  the  President,  Rev. 
H.  M.  Snavely. 

Address  of  Welcome-The  Honorable  J.  Hansell  French,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

"Once  again  I  am  with  my  Beekeeper  friends^  I  have  derived 
considerable  personal  satisfaction  from  your  friendship. 

"Tt  ba^  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you  during  1937,  and  we  are  look- 
It  has  ^^^J^^^^P^^"'^par  durine  1938.    I  understand  that  diseases  m 

this  year  and  want  cooperation. 

"WP  must  know  you  to  know  your  troubles  and  we  niust  know  your 

troubL  tTknow  you      Any  time  you  feel  that  we  can  do  anything  to 

make  you  more  interested,  please  leave  me  know. 

"I  hope  you  all  have  a  very  fine  visit  here  in  Harrisburg." 
Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer-^Charles  S.  Hess,  RothsviUe,  Pa. 

"I  received  $139  for  dues  during  '^-Xl^^V,le°\THt  Snave': 
Expenses  for  last  gear's  SUnj^raph^r    Rum 

ly,  $1.88,  Geo.  ^^y'^^^-^^J,°y^„^±:'^"LeT   $166    my  own  expenses-i,V\ 

$204^5,  $3.  Advertising,  $159.25.    Balance  m  bank  $26.13^  -  -,.•  -.  -  ^ ;   ^:  ,.5,  ^. 

January  1,  1937-314  To  January  1,  1938 ':  •  •.  ■  '  /  -' i" 

Paid  up  members  for  1937—236  A     "  •  ,-  '•'.    ' 


<     «' 


Paid  up  members  for  1938 — 63 

Financial  Report  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Kail,  Mars,  *»a,v  ■     ■--••'  .y 

"The  two  one-thousand  bonds  are  still  in  my  possession.    Tbe^v- 
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ings  account,  $185.56.  Cash  in  checking  account-^t  present  stiU  under 
my  name— is  $32.78.  A  couple  of  checks  come  out  of  that  A  total  of 
$2218.34,  of  which  there  was  interest  on  savmgs  account  of  about  $4  64. 
The  coupons  to  be  clipped  for  the  year  will  amount  to  about  $65  then 
with  a  total  of  $2187.98.  In  other  words,  the  checking  account  which  I 
have  will  amount  to  about  $100." 

-V. ^^.  ^^ ^*«^  ^o^«   oKiH  norripH  that  this  repoit  bc  acci^ted 

and  the  money  transferred  to  the  treasurer  for  1938. 

A  REPORT  OF  APIARY  INSPECTION  by  W.  M.  Glebe— Department 

of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

"The  number  of  weeks  of  inspection  for  this  year  were  133  with  6 
days  per  week.  Ten  deputy  inspectors  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  are 
not  enough. 

Speaking  of  prosecutions,  we  do  not  have  any,  I  am  very  happy 
to  say.  Prosecutions  are  dangerous  in  more  than  one  way.  They  do  not 
look  well  on  State  records.  There  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  to 
prosecute,  but  so  far  this  year  we  are  able,  by  individual  visits,  to  settle 
some  very  unfortunate  situations.  The  number  of  days  in  field  were 
799  and  the  miles  traveled  were  54,925. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  in  this  state,  counties 
that  have  never  been  visited  since  1931.  The  law  says  for  the  county  to 
be  covered  once  every  three  years  at  least.  It  cannot  be  done  with  only 
ten  men  and  the  money  appropriated.  The  funds  are  inadequate  and 
men  are  too  few. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  and  asking  for  your  counties  or  sections 
of  your  counties  to  be  gone  over,  but  remember  this,  I  can  only  work 
with  the  amount  of  money  available.  I  cannot  cover  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania one  year  in  three  without  $30,000  to  work  on.  There  are  66 
counties,  out  of  67  counties  that  have  bees. 

If  you  want  better  inspection  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  instead 
of  talking  about  it  other  places,  say  it  right  here,  and  get  to  work  in 
Harrisburg.  This  is  the  place  to  get  the  money.  You  must  let  your  wants 
be  known. 

Parts  of  counties  have  not  been  touched  since  1933. 

Berks  was  partly  covered  but  was  finished  in  the  past  year.  It  was 
partly  covered  in  1931. 

Clearfield  had  work  done  in  1932,  33  and  37. 

Cumberland  County  1934,  partly  worked  this  year. 

Fulton  1932,  finished  this  year. 

Juniata  1932,  finished  this  year. 

Luzenie  1932,  finished  this  year.    1093  diseases  or  33  per  cent. 

Mifflin  1932. 

Monroe  1932 

Northampton  was  the  only  county  to  receive  county  appropria- 
tions— $300  funds  appropriated  for  1939.  You  shoula  all  go  to  the  coun- 
ty commissioners,  know  what  you  want  to  tell  them,  have  some  general 
idea  of  the  amount  of  money  you  think  you  should  have  and  present 
the  idea  to  them.  With  the  money  appropriated,  the  first  year,  the  coun- 
ty takes  care  of  traveling  expenses,  meals  and  board  of  the  inspectoV 
until  the  amount  appropriated  is  used  up.  The  state  agrees  that  the 
following  year  the  inspection  will  cost  the  county  no  money.  North- 
ampton county  commissioners  appropriated  $300  for  1937.    Next  year  we 
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will  go  back  with  no  cost  to  the  county.  That  means  if  they  get  their 
1939  appropriation  they  then  get  inspection  for  1937,  38,  39  and  40.  If 
they  can  get  the  commissioners  to  allot  $300  for  1939  they  will  have  to 
continue  inspection  for  four  consecutive  years.  I  am  sorry  that  the  ones, 
who  are  here,  are  not  the  ones  who  need  to  be  told  about  this.  It  is  the 
ones  who  are  not  here,  who  need  to  know  about  this.  The  careless  fel- 
lows are  riot  here." 

Rev.  Snavely  asked  the  men  to  refrain  from  smoking. 


TAKING  THE  UNCERTAINTIES  FROM  BEEKEEPING 
By  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Cornell  University 

Mr  Glebe  has  talked  to  you  on  one  of  the  uncertainties  of  beekeep- 
ing Disease  is  one  of  the  uncertainties  of  beekeeping.  We  had  a  con- 
ference at  which  place  we  discussed  diseases.  The  control  of  disease  is 
one  of  the  things,  which  has  done  very  much  to  get  the  uncertainties 
out  of  beekeeping.  There  is  no  need  in  going  into  discussion  of  disease 
any  more  this  morning.    I  am  very  glad  of  what  Mr.  Glebe  told  you. 

About  this  conference:  There  were  20  persons  invited  to  attend. 
We  held  a  preliminary  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon.  We  had  a  second 
meeting  Monday  morning.  There  were  quite  a  few  present  and  I  asked 
them  how  many  had  fifty  colonies  and  if  they  had  increased  the  number 
of  colonies  during  the  last  five  years.  They  had  increased  at  least  50 
p  c  Some  had  more  than  tripled  their  amount.  The  thing  that 
has  been  leading  beekeepers  to  increase  their  number  of  colonies  is  im- 
proved methods  of  disease  control.  Some  of  these  men  now  have  more 
colonies  of  bees  than  they  ever  thought  they  would  own. 

New  York  beekeepers,  like  beekeepers  of  all  Eastern  states,  are  con- 
servative Thy  do  not  like  to  chan«?e  their  ways.  On  one  occasion,  I 
attended  the  Ontario  Beekeepers  Association  meeting.  One  man  told 
of  what  an  honorary  member  had  done  to  get  us  to  many  different  places. 
Good  roads,  for  one  thing,  and  a  great  help.  Beekeepers  are  no  longer 
limited  to  10  or  20  miles.  There  are  only  two  people  here  who  came 
by  train.  Along  with  the  change  in  transportation  and  distance  to  be 
covered  changes  have  occurred  in  management  practices. 

The  whole  method  of  extracting  honey  is  being  modified.  Out 
apairies  made  it  necessary  for  every  apiary  to  have  some  kind  of  a  house 
during  extracting.  The  New  York  beekeeper  is  conservative  and  hesi- 
tates to  give  up  the  old  system  and  go  to  the  central  plan.  Many  thought 
in  1929  that  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  beekeeping. 

During  the  depression  following  1929  beekeepers  in  some  parts  of 
New  York  and  In  other  states  of  North  Eastern  United  States  did  some- 
thing that  most  thought  they  would  not  do.  They  put  up  large  central 
extracting  plants.  This  was  a  great  improvement  Jhe  fost  of  materials 
is  lower  than  ever  and  that  was  why  they  built  at  this  time.  I  have 
talked  to  quite  a  few  people  and  one  by  one  they  were  swmging  over 
to  central  plants  Mr  V.  L.  Stevens  has  recently  erected  a  new  plant 
with  four  stories  on  a  hill-side.  When  Mr.  Stevens  took  that  Plunge  he 
began  figuring  on  the  operation  costs  and  kind  of  equipment  he  needed 
and  finally  built  a  larger  central  plant  in  Watertown.  There  are  wo 
sections-^ne  for  storage  and  one  for  shops.  He  would  rather  have  two 
than  have  them  together. 

There  is  a  difference  in  areas  that  are  suitable  for  commerc^^^^  pro- 
duction and  those  that  are  not  suitable  for  commercial  production.  ThB 
Juesi^n  i^S  area  is  not  suitable?    How  does  it  differ  from  an  area 


suitable  for  commercial  beekeeping?  The  first  thing  you  would  say  i&— 
it  is  an  area  that  has  a  big  honey  crop,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  suitable  commercial  area.  We  have  areas  in  New  York  state  where 
there  is  no  commercial  beekeeping  and  crops  are  larger  than  in  some  of 
the  commercial  areas.  Transportation  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  be- 
cause we  have  good  transportation  almost  anywhere.  So  what  is  the 
factor?    It  is  due  to  the  time  and  regularity  and  dependability  of  the 

t._^„,.  ^^.^^     \Mrei  i-»Q«'o  ti   K»ofii»«Qi  rkrvniiia^i'^n  i'n  niir  mlonips  of  bees  in 

spring  and  early  In  summer.  There  must  be  good  wintering.  Then  it 
the  honey  flow  comes  the  same  time  as  the  big  colony  population,  the 
beekeeper  is  able  to  gather  the  honey  crop  with  the  least  effort. 

In  1906  W.  D.  Hutchins  said  the  producing  of  comb  honey  was  no 
longer  a  possibility.  One  factor  was  poor  wintering  and  another  was  lack 
of  disease  control.  As  a  result  he  could  not  make  out  well  with  his  bees. 
He  had  to  sell  them  and  let  some  one  else  try.  Later  he  tried  large  hives 
with  a  10  frame  Jumbo  size  instead  of  six  frame  hives.  He  kept  account 
of  expenses,  etc.,  and  found  that  he  was  making  money  from  his  bees 
for  the  first  time.  He  gave  a  report  at  a  beekeepers  meeting  and  showed 
the  total  production,  the  average  production  and  time  spent.  When  he 
pointed  out  this  experience  it  attracted  the  beekeepsrs  attention  and 
many  changed  to  the  larger  hives.  He  tried  to  eliminate  labor.  Many 
people  who  thought  they  were  saving  labor  finally  kept  records  and 
found  that  by  keeping  account  of  all  labor  they  saw  where  much  of  it 
was  wasted.  One  beekeeper  kept  records  and  discovered  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  that  he  had  spent  66  cents  for  labor  and  transportation 
while  feeding  his  bees.  The  feeding  operation  in  that  particular  case, 
cost  so  much  that  he  was  hurting  his  income  and  also  reducing  the 
number  of  bees  he  could  keep.  That  brings  us  to  the  more  important  fac- 
tor in  the  wintering  of  bees,  and  the  newer  methods  of  wintering  bees 
which  are,  by  far,  the  most  important  things  in  honey  producing. 

If  bees  are  left  in  one  story  hives  there  will  be  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference in  the  strength  of  those  bees  the  following  spring.  Some  will 
be  weak,  some  may  be  dead,  and  some  may  be  strong.  The  beekeepers 
must  remedy  this  condition.  Equalizing  the  brood  of  colonies  is  always 
wrong.  If  your  colonies  are  equal  you  have  no  strong  colonies  because 
they  are  all  alike.  Equalization  has  passed  out  of  the  picture.  That  is 
a  definite  advance. 

When  Demuth  was  working  for  us  at  Washington  he  tried  to  keep 
a  number  of  colonies  of  bees  which  naturally  required  considerable  time 
to  work.  They  were  in  Ohio  and  could  not  be  worked  as  often  as  he 
had  hoped.  The  amount  of  time  spent  with  them  had  to  be  reduced  so 
he  could  spend  more  time  at  Washington.  He  thought  perhaps  to  re- 
duce his  colonies  but  when  the  time  came  he  could  not  do  it.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  doing  better.  He  stopped  working  with  his  bees 
in  July.  September  came  and  he  become  worried.  He  wanted  to  find  out 
if  the  bees  needed  feeding.  They  were  in  one-story  hives.  He  used  to  come 
into  my  office  and  talk  thngs  over.  Finally  I  said,  is  there  any  harm  in 
just  feeding  the  bees  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  This  he  did.  The 
following  spring  he  began  to  worry  again.  Would  they  need  feeding 
or  not?  Again  he  came.  We  talked  it  over,  and  I  told  him  the  same 
thing.  The  bees  did  very  well  and  he  produced  a  good  amount  of  honey 
the  next  year.  I  told  him  one  day  that  he  would  have  to  see  whether 
the  bees  had  enough  feed.  I  told  him  to  winter  them  in  two  bodies  to 
eliminate  the  uncertainty  of  starvation.  He  thought  it  was  foolish,  bu^ 
finally  he  did  what  I  told  him.  When  spring  came  he  began  worrying 
about  them,  and  he  came  in  to  see  me  again  and  we  talked  it  over  as 
before.  He  faithfully  promised  me  he  would  tell  me  the  truth  when 
he  went  to  the  apiary  for  the  first  visit.  The  next  afternoon  I  got  a 
telegram,  "I  never  saw  such  colonies  in  my  life."  In  30  days  h-s  came 
back  and  said  they  were  wonderful.    The  two-story  hives  had  cut  out 


feeding  in  spring  and  fall  and  saved  a  lot  of  labor.  If  a  beekeeper  spends 
more  than  four  hours  per  colony  per  year  he  has  not  made  any  money 
from  his  bees. 

Package  Bees.  For  a  while,  ♦'lis  business  boomed.  The  package 
bee  shippers  have  had  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  loss.  I  have  been  anti- 
cipating for  the  last  ten  years  that  the  package  business  would  go  out 
but  instead  it  is  getting  larger  In  the  meantime  something  else  has 
happened.  A  few  years  ago  some  beekeepers  from  the  middle  west  tried 
different  things.  Some  began  to  move  bees  down  south  in  the  fall,  in- 
crease them  in  numbers  and  move  them  back.  Other  beekeepers  took 
their  bees  to  the  South  during  the  winter  and  this  way  got  stronger 
colonies. 

I  was  on  a  trip  out  west  and  I  knew  a  man  out  there  I  wanted  to 
see.  On  Labor  Day  we  drove  around  the  city  of  Denver  with  him.  He 
was  In  the  honey  business  and  said  that  many  of  his  customers  were 
gambling  men — and  honest — and  I  said  "This  does  not  seem  to  be  good 
business.  If  they  are  fine  and  honest  people,  why  are  they  gambling?" 
Then  he  said  he  appreciated  their  business  and  knew  just  how  they  felt 
since  he  had  been  in  the  beekeeping  business  for  four  years. 


A  SIDELINER'S  VIEWPOINT 
By  Thomas  A.  Berkey,  Easton,  Pa. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  the  side-liner's  viewpoint.  I  realize 
that  many  sidellners  experiment  and  hit  on  something  that  is  of  real 
importance  in  beekeeping.  If  w"  sid«liner^  read  about  the  experiences 
of  others  and  see  some  of  the  mistakes  and  compare  them  with  our  own 
experiences  we  discover  that  we  are  not  alone  in  being  foolish.  We  can 
appreciate  what  his  choice  must  have  been  in  arrivng  where  we  began 
Some  of  us  will  never  become  bee  masters,  but  we  can  get  a  lot  of  joy 
out  of  keeping  a  few  bees.  Some  people  take  to  golf  and  many  other 
things,  while  others  take  to  keeping  bees  and  beekeeping.  Beekeeping 
may  be  painful  at  times  but  it  is  harmless. 

One  of  the  thinp^s  that  always  interests  me  is  the  American  Foul- 
brood.  My  grandfather  had  70  colonies  and  I  spent  my  time  with  him. 
One  day  I  spent  most  of  an  afternoon  and  dug  a  pit  about  four  feet  deep, 
I  sulphured  several  colonies  and  then  put  them  in  the  fire.  The  next 
day  I  got  the  explanation  and  my  first  instruction  in  American  Foul- 
brood.  After  I  got  my  own  bees,  year  after  year  I  treated  and  year  after 
year  we  had  American  Foulbroods.  At  one  bee  meeting  it  was  explained 
how  Dr.  Miller  treated  Foul  brood  and  how  Reese  from  Ohio  did  a  lot 
of  burning.  Later  formaldehyde  and  chlorine  were  tried.  After  a 
period  of  forty  years  treatment  got  back  to  the  point  my  grandfather 
arrived  at  in  1800.    It  Is  the  best  method  of  treating  the  foulbrood. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  th^y  are 
aiming  at  something  really  d^soerate.  They  are  making  absolute  pro- 
gress in  the  face  of  breeding  difficulties.  They  are  going  to  give  us  bees 
day  Bees  that  are  more  resistant  to  disease,  bees  that  have  stronger 
that  are  easier  and  better  to  work  with,  than  we  are  working  with  to- 
wings.  and  have  better  ways  all  around.  This  is  an  ideal  bee.  So  the 
future  side-liners  of  beekeeping  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  the  uncer- 
tainties removed.  We  must  get  around  to  the  same  thing  and  have 
the  least  labor  and  lots  of  honey.  We  aim  at  the  same  thing  for  which 
others  have  tried.  But  we  get  a  lot  of  fun  even  if  we  do  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  our  grandfather  did  fifty  years  ago. 


Roy  H.  Herr— Advertising  the  Dispensers.  If  anyone  in  the  meeting 
would  be  interested  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  them.  We  have  a  display 
which  we  are  going  to  put  on  the  table. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Snavely  told  the  members  about  the  Bee  Journal,  as  to 
the  price,  etc. 

E-  J  Anderson  announced  the  banquet  for  that  evening. 

Open  discussion — 

Mr.  Keil  introduced  the  question  as  to  whether  they  should  pay  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  a  salary. 

Mr.  Polan— I  believe  that  Mr.  Keil's  suggestion  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Anderson— I  think  the  Secy-Treas.  should  be  compensated,  but 
there  is  one  question.  Before  any  definite  amount  is  set,  you  might 
ascertain  how  much  the  Association  can  stand. 

Mr.  Fleck — ^I  move  that  this  question  be  made  an  item  of  business 
right  now. 

The  motion  was  voted  on  and  passed. 

This  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
be  paid  $5  a  month.    It  passed. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Snavely— I  have  been  thinking  of  this  matter  quite  a  good 
bit  and  I  am  wondering  whether  this  group  would  approve  of  a  nomin- 
ating Committee  for  the  oflacers  to  be  elected. 

Mr.  Keil — I  have  been  in  quite  a  few  meetings  but  I  have  never 
found  a  nominating  committee  to  be  a  very  good  thing.  I  really  think 
It  is  not  a  very  good  idea.    That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

Adjourned  for  lunch. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Committees  appointed  by  President. 

Auditing  Committee:    Frederick  Hahman,  Floyd  Sandt,  A.  T.  Keil. 

Resolution  Committee:    C.  H.  Kohler,  Thomas  Berkey,  Max  Miller, 
P.  W.  Boldosser,  Roy  H.  Herr. 

Election  of  Officers: 

President:    H.  K.  Beard,  J.  S.  Fleck.    Nominations  closed. 

Rev.  Snavely  appointed  Mr.  Beaver  and  E.  H.  Hess  as  tellers.    They 
all  voted  for  one  for  Presdent. 

J.  S.  Fleck  was  elected  President. 

Vice-President:    E.  J.  Anderson.    Nomination  closed. 

E.  J.  Anderson  was  elected  Vice-President. 

Secretary-Treasurer:     H.    M.    Snavely,   A.   T.   Keil.     Nominations 
closed. 

H.  M.  Snavely  was  elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Address— Rev.  H.  M.  Snavely,  Carlisle,  Pa, 
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I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  necessary  things  in  an  organization 
and  in  their  work  is  that  we  might  all  work  together.  I  think  we  have 
a  fine  crowd  to  represent  our  beekeepers  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  beekeepers  of  Pennsylvania  have  had  very  good  experience  al- 
though I  have  only  been  among  the  beekeepers  for  a  few  years.  I  have 
a  very  delightful  association  with  many  of  you  and  I  trust  that  tnis 
^o,r  /.r^nfimiA  T  ftisT.  wBrit  voij  to  know  that  I  am  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  others  and  glad  that  Mr.  Fleck  is  president.  The  only  way 
to  get  things  done  is  to  work  out  a  plan  and  keep  to  it. 

I  am  going  to  read  this  little  poem  to  you.  This  will  express  my 
feeling  to  the  organization  body. 

By  Edgar  Jones 

MEN  WHO  WIN  ,  ^.     H  H 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  would  figure  and  plan  the  deeds  he  intenaea 

But  whence  time  came  to  get  into  the  game  he  never  put  anything 

through. 
He  would  dream  with  a  smile  of  the  after-a-while.  and  the  deeds  he 

would  do  "pretty  soon."  , .    ^^ 

He  wal  alright  at  heart,  but  he  never  would  start-he  never  could  get 

quite  in  tune. 
If  he  would  have  done  half  the  things  he  begun,  he'd  be  listed  among 

But  he^^nt  p^o^uce,  so  he  was  of  no  use— good  intentions  do  not  win 

the  game. 
It  is  easy  to  dream  and  to  plan  and  to  scheme,  and  let  them  drop  out 

But  the  mfn^'who  put  through  what  they  start  out  to  do  are  the  men 
who  win  out  in  the  fight. 


Mr  Fleck- 1  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me. 
I  haTve^y  lUtle  thought  of  coming  out  here  to  ^e  ejected  Pr^^^^^ 
I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  what  Rev.  Snavely  has  done  for  ^s  t*iese 
last  two  yeril  We  appreciate  his  work  and  what  he  has  said  that  we 
shouW  wSk^ogeVher.  I  hope  this  coming  year  will  be  a  good  year  for 
you  beekeepers. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you:     "Thank  you." 

W.  M.  Glebe-Report  of  Apiary  Inspection  continued  from  morning's 
talk. 

Tt  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  work  be  carried  on.    The  work 

just  won't  P}f^*e  ^me^    I  dont  be^e^^^^  ^^^^^ 

this  room  who  isn  t  wiUmg  to  piay  ine  g8  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

the  unfortunate  part  ^  *^^^X  are  here  are  interested  in  keeping 
here,  who  should  be  here     Th^  who  are  «ie  e  ^^^  ^^^^ 

l^l^T^^^l^iXs^^^^^-^^^^^  to  say  there  are  a  num- 

ber  of  persons,  who  just  won't  play  the  game. 

one  of  them. 
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I  went  to  one  man's  house,  and  he  said:  "I  suppose  you  are  from 
the  State  Department."  He  said  "If  you  come  into  my  house  I'll  shoot 
you."  I  said:  "I  am  not  trying  to  show  any  of  my  bravery,  but  I  am 
just  here  to  inspect  your  bees."  He  stuck  a  gun  in  my  ribs.  I  said:  "It 
you  feel  that  way  about  it,  shoot."  I  said  "I  have  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pa.  back  of  me."  It  certainly  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  there  ar3 
a  few  people  who  lust  won't  play  the  game.  He  called  me  about  any 
name  you  could  think  of.  He  said  "You're  just  from  Harrisburg  just 
the  same  as  those  other  Racketeers."  I  said  "Do  you  own  this  farm?"  He 
said  "Yes,  but  that  is  not  your  business."  I  said  "Do  you  pay  high  taxes?" 
He  said  "Yes  and  that  is  none  of  your  business."  I  then  said  "X  per- 
sonally resent  that,  I  had  to  come  into  this  county  today  and  you  have 
increased  your  taxes  for  one  reason — because  you  won't  play  the  game." 

We  must  take  some  of  the  selfish  element  out  of  beekeeping,  get 
acquainted  with  any  new  beekeeper,  who  comes  into  our  territory.  Find 
out  if  the  hew  beekeeper  knows  anything  about  the  d.s.ases.  If  he 
knows  nothing  about  it,  explain  it  to  him  and  make  a  better  beekeeper 
out  of  him.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  wrong  with  that.  We  don'*: 
know  enough  about  others:  You  must  learn  to  know  your  neighbor 
beekeepers. 

This  is  a  representative  group  this  afternoon,  and  we  want  to  know 
more  about  you  personally  so  we  can  work  with  you  and  know  something 
about  your  work.  I  said  this  morning  that  we  didn't  have  sufficient 
money  or  men  to  cover  this  state  as  it  should  be  covered.  "WE  DO  NOT" 
I  repeat.  You  deserve  more  men  and  more  money  and  if  you  think  you 
need  more  for  this  work  you  ask  for  it.  You  get  nothing  without  asking. 
I,  personally,  can't  get  more  men  or  more  money,  that  is  your  problem, 
but  I  promise  you  this,  that  if  you  will  call  on  tho  Secretary  and  im- 
press on  him  the  importance  of  your  work  and  explain  it  to  him,  you 
may  get  more  money.  You  have  the  right  to  have  your  business  pro- 
tected. You  can  get  it  if  you  organize  yourself  and  cooperate  and  go  to 
the  proper  ones. 

The  last  six  months  I  have  made  a  survey  of  the  number  of  men 
in  the  field  in  the  United  States.  I  asked  several  quesions  of  other  in- 
spectors. I  asked  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  both  by  the  coun- 
ties and  the  state  for  inspection  work.  Next,  I  asked  how  many  men 
they  had  in  the  field.  And  third,  the  salaries  paid  to  the  men  and 
whether  or  not  their  colonies  were  assessed  in  the  state. 

State  Am't  Received 

California  40.000—45,000 

Oklahoma  10,000  per  yr. 

Wisconsin  31,000 

Ohio 19,000 

Florida  15,000  per  jrr. 

Indiana  12,000  per  yr. 

Michigan  28,000  35  inspectors  in  the  field 

Minnesota  $6  a  day  for  inspector 

Illinois 

« 

New   York    30,000  by  the  state 

1,750  by  counties  last  year 

Erie  County  has  not  been  touched  this  year  and  not  since  1931. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  I  have  had  excellent  co- 
operation in  the  field.  We  have  not  had  such  fine  cooperation  with  men, 
who  Won't  play  the  game. 

I  thank  you. 
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Business  Session: 

Charles  S.  Hess— The  Agricultural  Council  has  raised  its  rates  of 
dues  from  $2  to  $5  a  year.  I  believe  it  should  be  taken  up  before  the 
organization  as  whether  they  want  to  remain  a  member  or  not. 

It  was  announced  that  $20  to  American  Honey  Institute  was  not  paid. 
This  should  be  paid  out  of  last  year's  funds. 

Mr.  Keil  suggests  that  we  send  $30  now  for  the  two  years. 

Mr.  Beaver  made  a  motion  that  $25  be  given  the  Institute  for  1938. 
It  was  seconded.    The  motion  carried. 

A  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  cellophane  should  cover  the  honey 
exhibits.  This  dust  question  is  one  that  is  brought  up  in  every  F^rm 
Show  committee  meeting.  The  only  thing  that  they  find  that  will  help 
is  to  put  in  some  kind  of  filtering  system  and  that  is  out  of  the  question 
as  it  would  cost  entirely  too  much. 

Announcement — E.  J.  Anderson — 

He  announced  about  the  banquet  to  be  held  in  Jacksons  Domestic 
Science  Kitchen,  206  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  at  6:30. 

W  E  Davis  then  gave  a  short  talk.  I  have  been  a  representative 
of  the  W  P  A  in  our  county.  We  have  as  beekeepers  a  disadvantage  in 
that  a  great  many  people  have  not  even  tasted  honey.  I  took  some  of 
my  students  to  Washington  to  the  International  Convention.  I  wantea 
to  conquer  some  other  world,  so  I  decided  to  take  my  bees  to  Florida. 
I  wanted  to  take  all  of  my  own  bees  to  Florida,  and  they  wanted  me  to 
take  theirs  too.  I  was  going  to  take  100  but  I  did  not  know  where  the 
money  was  going  to  come  from.  I  got  $40  and  a  trailer.  I  took  two 
boys  along  with  me  just  for  the  company.  It  took  me  seven  days  and 
four  hours  to  make  the  round  trip.  I  got  around  fine.  I  had  only  one 
flat  tire.  The  trailer  came  loose  from  my  car,  but  I  Anally  got  to  my 
destination  alright.  We  have  broadcasted  over  the  radio.  Ill  be  very 
glad  to  help  any  of  you  who  might  want  to  get  on  a  program  on  tne 
radio. 

The  group  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 

Resolutions  passed  at  the  Farm  Show  meeting  January  19,  20,  1938. 

Be  it  resolved  that:  The  Penna.  State  Beekeepers'  Association  wish 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  wajrn 
welcome  to  the  beekeepers  as  expressed  to  them  in  his  address  at  the 
opening  session,  and  for  the  hearing  accorded  the  beekeepers  committee 
and  the  consideration  of  the  beekeepers  problems  of  disease  control. 

Be  it  resolved  further,  that:  This  Association  urge  the  necessity 
for  augmenting  the  disease  inspection  forces  so  that  the  state  may  re- 
ceive complete  inspecton  once  in  each  three  year  period  as  provided  by 
law. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Penna.  State  Beekeepers'  Association  express 
to  the  Farm  Show  commission  their  appreciation  for  the  use  of  the 
meeting  room. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  State  Beekeepers'  Association  convey  to  the 
families  of  our  departed  members,  Wm.  H.  Emshaw,  B^^^g^P^f '  ^,^"V 
gomery  county.  Pa.  (December  1,  1937) ;  and  John  Weidman,  Mohrsville 
Berks  county  Pa.,  our  sympathy  and  feeling  for  their  loss,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  placed  upon  the  minutes. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Penna.  State  Beekeepers'  Association  we  re- 


quest  the  consideration  by  the  Farm  Show  Commission  in  the  matter 
of  space  alloted  for  collective  honey  displays,  both  association  and  in- 
dlvdual  collective  entries.  We  feel  that  these  displays  add  materially 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  show  and  that  they  are  educational  and 
instructive  to  the  public.  We  feel  that  four  and  six  feet  respectively, 
for  individual  and  association  collective  exhibits  is  too  small  a  space  to 
permit  effective  showing. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Penna.  State  Beekeepers'  Association  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  Dean  of  the  Penna.  State  College,  and  Director 
of  Extension  School  of  Agriculture  for  the  assistance  and  supervision 
in  handling  the  honey  display. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Association  is  appreciative  of  the 
extension  apiary  work  done  by  the  college  and  recognize  it  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  educational  bee  work  in  Pennsylvania. 

C.  H.  Kohler 
Roy  H.  Hen- 
Max  Miller 
Thomas  A.  Berkey 
P.  W.  Boldosser 

Resolution  Committee 

Appended  Resolution:  Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Penna.  State  Bee- 
keepers* Association  express  to  the  Chief  Entomologist  our  appreciation 
of  his  attendance  at  our  meetings,  and  for  his  cooperation  with  the 
beekeepers  during  the  past  year. 
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A  NOTE  FROM  THE  SEC-TREAS.,  H.  M.  SNAVELY 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  for  the  splendid  response  received 
to  the  mimeograph  letter  which  was  sent  out  in  March.  In  this  way 
we  will  be  able  to  get  things  up-to-date  so  that  all  members  will  receive 
the  Pennsylvania  Beekeeper.  There  has  come  a  good  response  from 
counties  also.  There  are  still  a  number  of  counties,  that  are  not  organi- 
zed. Perhaps  some  beekeeper  could  get  in  touch  with  their  County 
Agent  and  get  into  the  game.  The  report  from  the  Committee,  appoint- 
ed to  visit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  presents  the  proposed  Act  for 
study  and  comment.  Mr.  French  received  us  very  cordially.  However,, 
there  was  nothing  additional  promised  for  this  season  other  than  that 
the  Department  thought  they  could  put  on  one  or  two  additional  in- 
spectors for  this  summer. 

We  are  sorry  to  receive  information  of  the  death  of  Mr    Wm    H 
Emshaw,  Bridgeport,  Pa.    This  information  was  forwarded  by  Mrs  John 
^oP^^"'  '^^"  ^^  Bridgeport.    Mr.  Emshaw  left  this  life  December  1st, 
1937.    Our  sympathies  are  extended  to  his  family  and  relatives. 

Criticism  and  comment  is  invited  on  the  proposed  Act.  and  should 
be  mailed  to  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  further  action  will  be  taken 
at  the  summer  meeting.  Watch  the  June  issue  for  information  concern- 
ing the  summer  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  August  ' 


WHAT  PROCESIS  PRODUCES  THE  BEST  QUEENS? 

By  D.  W.  Howell,  Shellman,  Ga. 

Use  a  good  breeding  queen,  well  formed,  good  color    a  brieht  tan 
yellow,  showing  slight  gold  in  sunlight.  ;  ^^  ^^ 
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Her  bees  must  be  gentle,  stick  to  the  combs,  have  an  even  color, 
showing  three  full  yellow  bands  or  better,  her  brood  even  and  regular. 

Grafting  and  starting  should  be  done  with  plenty  of  bees,  well  fed 
and  queenless  for  one  night.  Use  jelly  select  started  cells  and  placed 
in  the  upper  story  of  strong  colonies  between  unsealed  brood  until  seal- 
ed, young  bees  emerging  near  at  all  times. 

Cells  should  remain  in  upper  story  of  finishing  colonies  full  ten 
days,  then  be  placed  in  good  strong,  well  fed  nuclei,  having  plenty  ot 
bees  that  keep  the  cells  well  covered,  cells  should  not  become  chilled  in 
cool  weather  as  this  is  one  cause  of  poor  queens. 

Only  colonies  of  good  stock  should  be  kept  in  the  mating  yard,  so 
that  well  developed  and  well  colored  drones  will  be  flying  and  give  more 
perfect  mating. 

Some  new  breeding  stock  secured  from  other  breeders  each  season 
will  prevent  inbreeding  and  build  vitality  of  bees  and  queens. 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  CUSTOMER  HANDLE  QUEENS  WHEN 

RECEIVED? 

Open  the  package  soon  as  received,  note  condition  of  each  queen  and 
bees,  if  any  are  dead,  report  for  replacing:  introduce  the  queens  at  the 
earliest  time.  If  they  must  be  kept,  be  sure  they  do  not  become  chilled 
or  heated  and  keep  away  from  ants  or  other  insects. 

Some  of  the  finest  and  best  laying  queens  are  badly  damaged  by 
being  caged  too  long,  or  poorly  cared  for  when  received. 

The  cage  which  carries  the  queen  is  used  mostly  for  introducing, 
method  for  which  is  described  on  back  of  the  address  card,  queens  intro- 
duce best  when  the  bees  are  getting  some  honey. 

When  introduced  under  fair  conditions,  these  queens  will  start  lay- 
ing in  two  to  five  days;  after  thirty  days  in  the  hive  any  mismating  or 
other  imperfections  can  be  noted. 


THE  BANQUET 

The  banquet  at  Jackson's  Domestic  Science  Kitchen  was  the  largest 
for  many  years.  Fifty-six  were  present,  making  it  necessary  for  several 
extra  tables  to  be  set  up  at  the  last  minute. 

Several  visiting  beekeepers  from  New  Jersey  were  introduced.  They 
included  the  new  Inspector,  Mr.  Holcomb.  and  the  former  Inspector,  Mr. 
Carr.  Several  representatives  of  bee  supply  manufacturing  concerns 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word. 

The  principal  speakers  of  the  evening  were:  Dr.  E.  H.  Phillips, 
Cornell,  Dr:  M.  E.  Dunham,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was  a  reel  of  motion  pictures  on 
the  subject:  package  bees  and  spring  management.  The  reel  was  pre- 
sented by  Edwin  J.  Anderson,  State  College. 

Honey  was  presented  to  the  group  in  drip  cut  servers  by  Floyd 
Sandt  Easton,  and  Roy  Herr,  Lancaster.  Those  present  extended  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  both  Mr.  Sandt  and  Mr.  Herr. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Leonard  E.  Good 

The  honey  sales  have  been  strong  in  our  locality.  Beekeepers  are 
planning  to  get  off  to  an  early  start  this  spring  for  the  coming  season- 
We  hope  it  wUl  be  a  better  season  than  was  1937.  Most  colonies  will 
need  considerable  care  and  feeding  in  order  to  save  them  and  build  them 
up  for  the  June  nectar-fiow.  I  oeiieve  wiau  ma,iiy  v.»jxOxiieo  ^v.*v,  *— 
in  proper  shape  for  the  winter  season  in  Luzerne  County.  This  was  due 
to  a  very  slow  fall  flow  and  early  winter  weather.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  heavy  losses  unless  the  beekeepers  do  something  right  away  to 
save  them. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Association  we  are  hoping  to  get  an  early  ship- 
ment of  package  bees  into  our  county. 

All  are  looking  forward  to  our  next  meeting  when  we  hope  Mr.  An- 
derson will  be  with  us.  Many  problems  and  necessary  items  will  be  up 
for  discussion.    Co-operation  of  all  interested  persons  is  invited. 


the  blooming  period  of  apples  and  cherries  made  the  bees  less  import- 
ant than  during  a  backward  season.  The  greater  strength  of  colonies 
this  spring  also  made  package  bees  less  important.  Most  fruit  growers 
feel  that  a  satisfactory  set  of  fruit  has  been  obtained. 

The  work  of  deer  on  the  Prickly  Ash  or  Devils  Club  Is  very  evident 
in  the  Allegheny  Plateau  section  this  spring.  Many  bright  stalks  are 
in  evidence  where  the  deer  have  stripped  the  bark  from  the  trunk  of  this 
plant.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  large  surplus  will  be  obtained  from  this 
source  as  long  as  the  deer  remain  plentiful. 

The  market  remains  fairly  active  but  it  is  not  as  active  as  most 
beekeepers  would  wish.  The  demand  did  not  seem  to  pick  up  after  the 
Holidays  as  it  does  some  years.  The  mild  weather  and  recession  in 
business  are  both  partly  responsible  for  this  condition. 

Bees  are  making  plans  to  swarm  rather  early.  They  are,  however, 
not  as  persistent  about  swarming  as  they  are  some  seasons,  where  the 
colonies  have  had  plenty  of  room  few  queen  cells  have  been  started. 
Swarming  may  be  heavy  a  little  later. 


TIOGA  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Walter  A.  Doud 

Bees  seem  to  have  wintered  well  so  far.  Those  not  packed  have 
used  up  most  of  their  food  supply  and,  if  not  fed,  will  starve  before  any 
nectar  comes  in.  Willows  are  beginning  to  come  out  so  there  will  soon 
be  some  pollen  to  help  stimulate  brood  rearing. 

The  sale  of  honey  has  slowed  up  as  the  maple  syrup  season  ap- 
proaches but  honey  is  nearly  all  sold.  Our  retail  trade  has  kept  up 
unusually  well  this  winter  from  our  little  "serve  yourself*'  stand. 

The  honey  we  get  that  is  not  thinned  down  too  much  when  we  ren- 
der wax,  we  use  to  put  on  cut  corn  stalks  for  our  family  cow.  If  you 
have  never  tried  this,  give  your  cow  a  treat.    She  will  surely  like  it. 
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BEEKEEPERS  HAVE  DINNER  AT  FARMERSVILLE  CHURCH 

Beekeepers  and  fruit  growers  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  numbering  107, 
attended  the  annual  banquet  April  22  at  Farmersville  church. 

Speakers  included  Elmer  Carr,  William  Glebe,  Harrisburg,  state 
chief  apiary  inspector;  John  U.  Ruef,  secretary.  State  Horticultural  As- 
sociation; E.  J.  Anderson,  extension  apiarist  of  State  College,  and  J. 
Baker,  also  of  State  College. 

During  the  afternoon  a  beekeeping  session  was  held  at  the  apiary 
of  Floyd  Sandt  at  the  Wagner  orchards,  north  of  Easton.  Forty  attend- 
ed. 

Guy  Hunsberger,  Easton,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  his  essay  on 
fruit  growing. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE   SEASON 

By  Edwin  J.  Anderson 

We  have  had  a  perfect  season  so  far  for  this  time  of  year  (April 
28th).  Fruit  bloom  yielded  heavily  so  that  many  beekeepers  in  the 
southern  fruit  section  obtained  a  full  super  of  fruit  honey. 

The  winter  losses  were  small.  Most  of  the  colonies  that  died  were 
lost  because  of  starvation.  In  a  few  sections  a  large  number  died  of 
starvation  while  other  colonies  remained  weak  for  lack  of  food  for 
brood  rearing.  Losses  from  this  cause  were  heavier  in  the  northern 
sections  of  the  State.  Quite  a  number  of  queens  died  during  winter 
causing  weak  colonies  or  losses.  A  few  colonies  died  of  suffocation 
when  the  entrances  became  closed  with  dead  bees. 

A  good  many  package  bees  were  shipped  into  the  State  again  this 
spring  but  the  number  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  spring  of  1936. 

The  fruit  bloom  was  ten  days  early  making  a  change  in  the  date 
of  shipment  of  package  bees  necessary.  Because  of  this  condition  some 
beekeepers  and  fruit  growers  were  unable  to  get  bees  in  time  to  pollen - 
ate  the  fruit  and  had  to  cancel  their  orders.    The  fine  weather  during 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Harry  W.  Beaver 

Spring  is  here  again  with  its  variety  and  multiplicity  of  Jobs  that 
all  need  doing  at  once,  especially  so,  as  the  season  is  at  least  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  We  have  been  holding  off  unpacking  the  bees  ex- 
pecting the  weather  to  turn  cold  again,  but,  as  it  seemed  pretty  well  set- 
tled, we  began  unpacking  May  5th,  about  the  usual  time,  and  have  now— 
May  7th— six  yards  unpacked.  We  find  them  in  first-class  condition 
with  the  exception  of  one  yard— about  a  ten  percent  loss.  Just  why 
these  six  colonies  should  have  dwindled  out  is  a  question  that  I  cannot 
answer  as  there  were  a  few  bees  and  a  queen  left  in  each  hive. 

I  am  trying  out  the  late  B.  W.  Alexander's  plan  of  building  these 
colonies  up  by  setting  them  over  strong  colonies  with  a  queen  excluder 
between. 

This  plan  works  if  it  is  done  in  a  careful  manner.    This  last  yard 
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mentioned  was  the  yard  of  nukes,  which  I  purchased  last  year  and  in- 
stalled May  2d. 

We  unpacked  two  of  the  yards  built  up  with  packages  which  were 
in  A-1  condition.  The  Caucasian  yard  is  a  little  the  strongest  but  have 
their  honey  supply  used  up  more  than  the  Italians.  We  think  they  be- 
gan breeding  earlier  is  the  reason.  Apple  bloom  is  over  here  in  the  val- 
ley but  is  just  reaching  full  bloom  in  the  higher  locations — ^just  two 
weeks  ahead  of  an  average  year.  We  have  had  apple  bloom  a  full  month 
later  than  this  year,  so  we  are  looking  for  clover  to  come  on  about  May 
25th.  This  will  hustle  us  to  get  the  supers  on.  Clover  is  looking  fine, 
same  as  last  year,  and  yet  last  year  it  passed  us  by  without  giving  any 
honey.  We  hope  for  a  good  crop  this  season.  With  clover  looking  good 
and  basswood  being  budded  and  a  shot  at  buckwheat,  looks  like  our 
hopes  will  not  be  altogether  in  vain. 
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The  State  Picnic  and  Field  Day 

Plans  have  again  been  completed  for  the  big  event.  It  will  be  in 
the  center  of  the  State  this  time.  The  location  is  such  that  beekeepers 
from  all  over  the  state  can  get  there  without  too  much  travel.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  park  is  on  the  west  or  north  western  edge  of  HoUidaysburg. 
There  will  be  signs  leading  from  route  22  to  the  park.  The  signs  will  be 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  town. 

Bake  your  cakes  now  for  the  basket  lunch  so  they  will  be  ready 
when  the  big  day  comes. 
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PENNSYLVANIA    STATE    BEEKEEPERS'    PICNIC    and    FIELD    DAY 

AUGUST  20,  1938 

DELL  DELIGHT  PARK,  HOLLIDAYSBURG,   PA. 

The  program  will  operate  on  Eastern  Standard  Time 

Morning— 10 :00-12 :00 
Presiding— J.  S.  Fleck,  President,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Acquaintance  Hour;  Informal  Discussion,  Demonstrations  in  Wrapping 
Section  Comb  Honey  and  Wire  Embedding— E.  J.  Anderson,  Exten- 
sion Apiarist,  State  College,  Pa. 

The  Use  of  Honey  in  Cookery— Mrs.  H.  M.  Snavely,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Reminiscence  of  Beekeeping  in  the  South— J.  E.  Johnson,  Mt.  Union,  Pa. 
Marketing  Problem  for  the  Small  Beekeeper — Leonard  E.  Good,  Moun- 
tain Top,  Pa. 

Queen  Rearing — J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Rockton,  Pa. 

Basket  Lunch— 12:00-1:00 

During  the  lunch  hour  there  will  be  an  impromptu  program  of  Bee- 
keepers, Songs,  Music  and  Speeches.  Song  Leader — Mrs.  F.  W. 
Boldosser,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


Afternoon— 1 :00-3 :00 
Address  of  Welcome— Frederick  Hahman,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Address— R.  D.  Anthony,  Prof,  of  Pomology,  State  College,  Pa. 
Address,  "Roadside  Markets"— Oilbert  S.  Watts,  Bellwood,  Pa. 
Apiary  Inspection— Wm.  M.  Glebe,  Apiary  Inspector,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Business  Session 

Games  and  Contests— 3:00-4:00 

Mr.  E.  J.  Anderson.  Extension  Apiarist,  will  have  charge  of  the 
games  and  contests.  There  will  be  something  in  which  all  can  take 
part.  Be  sure  to  bring  your  smoker  and  your  best  fuel.  There  will  be 
about  two  dozen  prizes  which  are  donated  by  supply  companies  and 
dealers.  There  will  be  a  frame  nailing  contest  for  4H  Club  members. 
Be  sure  to  bring  your  hammer.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  decision 
of  the  judges. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hamill,  County  Agent  of  Blair  County,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Hahman,  President  of  Blair  County  Assn.,  will  have  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  park. 

Miss  Aline  M.  Courtney,  Home  Economics,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
children's  games  during  the  program. 

Let's  take  the  day  off  and  pack  your  lunch,  then  load  your  family 
and  beekeeper  friends  in  your  car  and  come  to  Hollidaysburg  on  the 
Wm.  Penn  Highway,  (U.  S.  ROUTE  No.  22)  and  have  a  day  of  whole- 
some fun  and  fellowship. 

List  of  Donors  and  Prizes  for  the  Feld  Day— August  20,  State  Beekeep- 
ers' Association 

J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Rockton,  Pa.— Queens 

Honey  Dispenser  Sales  Co.,  Roy  H.  Herr,  Mgr.— Dripcut  Servers 

Jasper  Knight,  Haynesville,  Ala. — Queens 

A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio— 1  ABC  to  XYZ  in  Bee  Culture,  1 
Starting  Right  with  Bees,  20  Sheets  3  Ply  Foundation,  100  Sections,  1 
Year  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Walter  T.  Kelley  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky  — 1  Complete  10  Frame  Hive,  10 
Sheets  Brood  Foundation,  1  Veil,  1  Pair  Gloves. 

Fred  W.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio— 6  Queens. 

A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — 1  Smoker,  1  Veil 

G.  B.  Lewis,  Springfield,  Ohio — ^50  Standard  Brood  J'rames. 

Walter  S.  Schell,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 1  Hive  Tool,  1  Smoker,  1 
Veil. 

American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  111. — ^3 -year  Sub.  American  Bee 
Journal,  1  copy  First  Lessons  in  BK. 

Dadant  «fe  Sons,  Hamilton,  111. — 10  Sheets  Wired  Foundation,  10 
Lewis  Slotted  Frames. 

Beekeepers  Item  by  the  publishers — 1  years  subscription. 

D.  W.  Howell,  Shellman,  Ga.— 2  Queens. 
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A  NOTE  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 
H.  M.  Snavely,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  honey  crop  this  year  was  considerably  better  than  last  year. 
In  some  instances  colonies  have  more  than  a  hundred  PO^nds  of  sur- 
plus. The  weather  early  in  the  spring  was  cold  and  wet  There  was 
a  good  gain  from  fruit  bloom,  but  very  little  from  locust  due  to  much 
rain  The  clover  yield  lasted  over  a  long  period,  however,  it  was  latiiei 
slow  except  for  a  few  days  when  it  was  very  heavy,  during  the  few 
days  of  heavy  flow  some  colonies  on  scales  had  a  gain  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  pounds.  Comb  honey  production  in  this  section  wa5  not  so 
good  because  of  some  unfavorable  conditions.  As  a  whole  the  crop  will 
be  about  double  of  what  it  was  last  year. 

Honey  sales  continue  good  at  the  present.  The  new  crop  of  comb 
honey  is  going  very  good  at  roadside  markets.  Recent  rams  have  smart- 
ed clovers  to  yield  in  certain  places,  but  not  enough  to  put  on  any  more 
comb  honey  supers. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  PICNIC   AUGUST  20 

Don't  forget  the  Picnic  and  Field  Day  August  20.  Look  over  the 
program  in  this  issue  and  see  the  good  things  that  await  you.  Come 
and  bring  the  family.  There  will  be  provision  for  the  children  m  rec- 
reation and  contests.  Miss  Aline  M.  Courtney,  Home  Economics  Direc- 
tor. Hollidaysburg.  will  arrange  for  the  care  of  the  children  diirmg  the 
program.  There  will  be  contests  for  all,  and  the  winners  will  receive 
prizes.  Look  over  the  long  list  of  splendid  prizes  which  our  friends 
have  offered.  Don't  forget  to  bring  your  smoker  and  your  best  fuel, 
if  you  don't  intend  to  use  your  smoker  yourself  bring  it  and  loan  it  to 
someone.  During  the  lunch  hour  there  will  be  a  program  in  which 
everyone  can  take  part;  singing,  music  and  speeches. 

Take  the  day  off.  pack  your  lunch,  bring  your  friends  and  family, 
and  come  for  a  day  of  good  beekeeping  fellowship  and  wholesome  fun. 
We'll  be  looking  for  you. 

Commendable  credit  goes  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Hamill    County  Agent  of 
Blair  Co.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Hahman,  Pres.  Blair  County  Beekeepers 
Assn.,  for  their  help  in  arranging  for  the  park  and  sonie  other  feature^ 
of  the  program.     Also  Miss  Courtney  who,  has  offered  her  service  m 
the  care  of  the  children. 

The  secretary  plans  to  contact  all  County  Association  officers  to 
solicit  their  cooperation  in  getting  the  picnic  well  announced  through- 
out the  state.  I  do  not  have  the  names  of  all  the  officers  of  the  County 
Associations,  but  will  mail  out  a  letter  with  a  program  to  all  that  i 
have  on  record,  and  in  this  way  we  can  get  the  information  out  I  am 
a-king  that  an  announcement  be  put  in  the  county  paper  by  the  Countj 
Association  officers  about  the  second  or  third  week  of  August  so  that 
the  announcement  will  go  out  state -wide. 

. ^ 

THE  FARM   SHOW  AT  HARRISBURG 

The  editor  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  all  those 
who  plan  to  show  at  Harrisburg  this  winter  that  now  is  a  good  time  to 
select  an  exhibit.  If  the  best  honey  is  selected  now  and  put  away  it 
will  be  ready  when  the  time  comes.  If  it  is  not  selected  now  the  best 
may  find  its  way  to  market  and  not  be  available  for  show  purposes  later. 

Comb  honey  should  be  carefully  fumigated  and  wrapped  so  that 
neither  the  wax  moths  nor  the  mice  can  get  to  it.  Many  a  beautiful 
exhibit  has  been  destroyed  by  these  pests. 
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The  twelve  sections  for  an  exhibit  should  be  carefully  selected  so 
that  they  are  all  alike  in  appearance.  They  should  be  white  in  appear- 
ance, clean,  attached  to  the  wood  on  all  sides,  and  evenly  capped.  Th? 
more  cells  next  the  wood  that  are  capped  the  better.  In  other  words  the 
sections  should  be  as  nearly  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Designs  should  be  planned  now  for  the  collective  exhibits.  The 
designs  should  be  new,  and  attractive.  They  should  be  arranged  in  an 
artistic  manner  and  all  parts  made  up  of  high  quality  honey  or  apiary 
products. 
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REVIEW   OF  THE   SEASON 

By  Edwin  J.  Anderson 

As  the  season  has  progressed  prospects  for  a  good  crop  of  honey 
have  improved.  The  clovers  yielded  a  good  surplus  in  all  but  a  few 
counties.  A  few  counties  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state  suffered 
from  dry  weather  towards  the  end  of  the  flow,  otherwise  the  beekeepers 
there  would  have  obtained  a  bumper  crop.  In  spite  of  the  dry  season 
the  surplus  was  about  averapre  in  these  counties.  The  honey  flow  has 
been  rather  poor  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state. 

The  rains  have  kept  clover  in  ofood  condition  so  that  the  flow  has 
been  longer  than  usual.  This  condition  has  favored  package  bees  and 
given  them  a  chance  to  make  a  good  showing.  Mr.  Houser.  of  Belle - 
fonte,  reported  at  the  Center  County  field  that  he  had  obtained  an 
average  of  68  pounds  of  honey  per  package  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  quality  of  the  honey  is  considerably  above  average.  It  is  light 
in  color  and  of  fine  flavor  and  body.  The  fine  flavor  should  help  con- 
siderably to  increase  sales  and  make  up  for  last  years  difficulties. 

The  color  and  flavor  should  also  make  it  easier  for  the  beekeepers 
to  select  a  desirable  exhibit  for  the  Farm  Show. 

Interest  in  beekeepers  meeting  has  been  very  good  this  summer. 
A  field  day  at  Floyd  Sandt's  was  attended  by  215  persons.  There  were 
70  automobiles.  The  group  made  a  tour  of  Glebe's  market  and  Howell's 
bottling  plant  before  stopping  at  Sandt's  apiary. 

Prospects  are  good  for  a  buckwheat  and  fall  flow  from  wild  flowers. 
The  wild  flowers  have  grown  well  because  of  the  heavy  rains  during  the 
summer.  There  is  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil  to  insure  growth 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  neighboring  states  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  New  York  have  re- 
ported a  good  surplus  of  honey  this  season.  The  quality,  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  very  good. 


Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  (continued) 
The  meeting  opened  Thursday  morning  at  9:30  with  an  address  by 
Edwin  J.  Anderson. 

SEASONAL  VARIATIONS 
By  Edwin  J.  Anderson 

Due  to  the  great  variation  of  conditions  from  one  season  to  another 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  bees  will  do  next.  A  beekeeper  can- 
not feed  his  bees  a  certain  ration  from  day  to  day  and  get  definite  re- 
sults as  a  dairyman  may  do  with  his  cattle.  The  beekeeper  must  watch 
the  bees  and  handle  them  as  developments  indicate  might  be  necessary. 
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There  are  two  great  forces  of  nature  which  have  a  definite  bearing 
on  the  activities  of  the  colony.  They  are  the  weather  and  the  colony 
spirit  or  morale. 

The  winter  of  1935-36  was  extremely  severe  and  as  a  result  bees 
were  either  dead  or  weak  in  spring.  The  weak  ones  built  up  slowly. 
When  the  middle  of  June  passed  there  was  very  little  surplus  honey. 
'Hien  the  weather  became  favorable  and  a  lai^e  surplus  w^as  storv^vt. 
The  weather  remained  favorable  until  frost.  Package  bees  averaged 
119  pounds  of  surplus  honey.  This  was  exceptionally  good  for  package 
bees,  being  the  best  average  for  Pennsylvania  up  to  that  season. 

The  winter  1936-37  was  mild  and  bees  were  extremely  strong  in 
April.  The  weather  was  favorable  early  in  the  season  and  the  bees  had 
scored  a  surplus  by  the  fifteenth  of  June.  That  was  the  end  of  favor- 
able weather  and  the  bees  did  little  thereafter.  The  final  survey  show- 
ed a  very  small  surplus  and  it  was  mostly  of  dark  honey.  Package  bees 
averaged  30  pounds  of  surplus  for  the  state  as  compared  to  119  for  the 
previous  season.  In  some  sections  of  the  state  package  bees  stored  no 
surplus.    The  season  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  winter  of  1937-38  was  again  mild  but  many  colonies  died  of 
starvation  in  April  and  May.  The  shortage  of  food  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  unfavorable  season  and  conditions  of  the  previous  summer. 
The  present  season  has  been  spotted  and  irregular  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  honey  flow.  There  have  been  short  periods  of  heavy  honey  flow 
followed  by  a  week  or  more  of  adverse  weather  when  little  or  no  honey 
could  be  gathered.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  season  has  been  good  to  date 
especially  for  extracted  honey  production.  The  crop  is  average  and  may 
be  even  better  before  the  first  killing  frost  puts  a  stop  to  nectar  gather- 
ing. 

With  such  extreme  variations  as  are  shown  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons it  is  evident  that  the  beekeeper  cannot  predict  ahead  what  the 
honey  fiow  will  be.  He  must  be  prepared  at  all  times  by  having  his 
colonies  strong.  Super  space  must  be  on  the  bees  to  take  care  of  any 
unexpected  flow. 

A  heavy  honey  flow  will  permit  a  strong  colony  to  store  as  much 
as  20  pounds  of  nectar  in  one  day.  At  times  bees  will  store  sixty  or 
more  pounds  in  a  week.  A  flow  of  this  kind  is  generally  short  and  often 
unexpecteCr  so  that  it  will  be  past  before  the  beekeeper  discovers  that 
his  supers  are  crowded. 

One  good  way  to  know  conditions  is  to  have  one  strong  colony  on 
scales  and  weigh  it  every  night.  The  gain  indicated  in  this  colony  will 
tell  the  beekeeper  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of  supers  in  the  other  col- 
onies. By  watching  the  colony  on  scales  a  great  deal  of  labor  will  be 
saved  and  heavy  lossesi  of  honey  avoided. 

The  scale  colony  of  course  will  not  indicate  the  differences  in 
strength  and  the  colony  morale.  These  differences  can  be  watched  as 
supers  are  given  the  bees.  If  the  bees  are  planning  to  swarm  or  if  they 
are  disturbed  too  much  they  may  loaf  while  other  colonies  are  gathering 
a  good  surplus.  Such  variations  can  not  be  avoided  entirely,  but  may 
be  reduced  by  good  management. 

Some  beekeepers  put  an  extra  super  on  the  bees  to  take  care  of  any 
unexpected  surplus.  This  super  acts  like  a  spare  tire  and  is  not  used 
by  the  bees  unless  it  is  necessary.  It  will  often  be  filled  by  strong  col- 
onies much  to  the  surprise  of  the  beekeeper. 

One  important  principal  of  successful  beekeeping  is  never  to  let 
the  bees  get  the  hive  full.  The  extra  super  or  a  colony  on  scales  is  tt\e 
answer  to  this  principal. 


§ 


RECENT  PRCX5RESS  IN  THE  HANDLING  OP  HONEY 

By  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips 

I  should  like  to  talk  on  the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  handling 
of  honey.  You  have  all  taken  honey  which  is  granulated  and  put  ic 
through  some  process.  You  know  if  you  let  honey  alone  and  let  it 
_„ — j.„i4_  ii.  -.ill  v«4«^«««  r«iiif^  c/\iiH      cL%  if  v'^"  ^'UTT^  ^hf  container  on 

the  side  it  will  not  run  out  and  the  surface  will  stay  firm  for  an  in- 
definite period.  When  you  examine  the  honey  it  contains  all  dextrose 
crystals.  When  we  look  at  one  of  these  containers  which  looks  to  be 
solid  honey  the  impression  you  get  is,  that  it  is  all  changed  into  crystals. 
In  reality  a  very  small  part  of  this  has  changed  in  physical  form.  You 
can  prove  this.  Honey  consists  on  an  average  of  about  17  p.  c.  water 
and  about  34  p.  c.  dextrose.  Honey  is  super  saturated.  The  forming  of 
crystals  is  modified  in  honey  by  the  fact  that  there  are  other  sugars 
in  honey.  When  there  is  lesrolose  in  the  solution,  super  saturation 
occurs  a  little  sooner.  Instead  of  it  being  super-saturated  at  about  17 
p.  c.  it  is  super-saturated  at  19  p.  c.  or  20  p.  c. 

If  you  will  look  at  a  sample  of  crystalized  honey  in  a  microscope 
you  will  find  crystals  all  around  through  it  and  around  each  crystal 
liquid  material  still  is  present.  The  ratio  of  water  content  is  9.009  of 
water  in  the  crystals.  Some  crystals  form  very  quickly  and  others  very 
slowly.  When  the  honey  contains  more  dextrose  the  crystals  form 
quickly  and  less  dextrose  the  crystals  form  slower. 

There  is  something  else  to  this  crystalization.  If  you  were  to  take 
chemically  pure  water  and  chemical  pure  dextrose  and  dissolve  the 
dextrose  in  water,  when  all  consistencies  are  warm,  then  stir  and  get 
the  solution  to  room  temperature,  crystals  will  form  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Every  crystal  formed  in  a  natural  way  has  a  center  around  which 
that  crystal  has  been  formed.  That  center  of  crystalization  may  be  a 
particle  of  wax  or  something  else.  You  have  in  granulated  honey  an 
interior  structure.  You  disturb  this  honey  and  you  have  broken  down 
the  house. 

If  you  take  a  crystal  of  honey  and  grind  it  and  look  at  it  under 
the  microscope  it  is  very  interesting. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  talk  about  is  to  water  absorbing.  This 
is  something  everybody  knows  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  honey  can 
be  spoiled  very  quickly  if  kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  especially  with  the 
humidity  at  99.5  p.  c.  If  you  put  some  honey  in  an  open  vessel  and 
place  the  vessel  in  a  damp  place,  the  honey  will  overflow  and  ferment. 
If  honey  is  kept  in  a  dry  place  it  loses  weight  but  if  in  a  moist  place 
it  gains  weight.  In  either  case  it  finally  reaches  a  balance  and  main- 
tains its  water  content  at  a  certain  level.  Fermentation  of  course  will 
change  the  balanced  condition.  It  seems  from  this  that  the  conditions 
under  which  honey  is  stored  is  a  very  important  thing.  You  may  say 
that  by  putting  honey  in  an  ordinary  container  you  will  prevent  a  good 
bit  of  moisture  from  passing  in  one  way  or  the  other.  In  a  five -pound 
pail  it  is  practically  as  rapid  as  in  anything  else.  The  question  is,  can 
you  remove  the  excess  moisture?  Yes,  you  can  by  heating,  but  there  is 
a  danger  of  heating  as  it  may  scorch,  and  lose  its  flavor.  These  dangers 
are  always  before  us.  Finally  we  made  a  test  for  water  content  and 
viscosity.  We  put  honey  in  a  small  vessel  and  put  a  lid  on  fairly  tight 
and  the  question  was,  where  to  put  it.  I  said,  well  we  have  several 
electric  reflectors,  and  we  slipped  it  into  the  coil  and  kept  it  there.  So 
we  left  it  there  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  found  that 
the  water  content  had  increased  1  p.  c.  We  should  consider  the  percent 
of  water  content  more  than  we  do. 

The  viscosity  of  the  honey.    If  you  put  something  into  a  vessel  of 


honey  and  stir  it  there  is  resistance  and  the  friction  of  the  honey  again- 
st the  thing  for  stirring,  the  faster  you  stir  the  more  the  resistence. 
That  is  what  we  call  viscosity.  This  is  important  because  of  the  fact 
that  if  viscosity  is  high  the  honey  does  not  come  out  of  the  combs 
easily.  If  viscosity  is  low  the  honey  comes  out  easily.  If  honey  has  a 
high  water  content  it  is  easy  to  extract.  The  temperature  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  extracting.    Some  of  those  big  plants  have  regular  heat- 

you  lei  Lne  tempdiaiuie  uuwn  tu  ov  ucgicco  vkj  ««  a^^^^^-^ 
at^which  place  they  have  tried  to  take  the  honey  out  of  the  combs,  the 
vibcosity  increases  so  rapidly  you  can  get  little  out  of  the  combs.  You 
can  get  the  viscosity  down  by  raising  of  temperature.  If  the  tempera- 
ture is  low,  and  the  comb  is  cold  you  can  work  a  lot  and  still  miss  a  lot 
of  honey.  Of  course  the  answer  to  that  is,  if  you  put  combs  back  th^ 
bees  will  get  the  honey  that  is  left.    That  is  not  the  right  answer. 

From  a  practical  view  point  of  getting  as  much  honey  out  of  combs 
as  possible,  the  proper  thing  is  to  get  the  temperature  up  so  that  you 
decrease  the  viscosity.  In  this  way  most  of  the  honey  can  be  thrown 
from  the  combs. 


COMB  HONEY  PRODUCTION 
By  W.  E.  Dunham 

I  am  wondering  if  it  might  not  be  well  from  a  historical  standpoint, 
to  say  that  comb  honey  production  goes  back  to  about  1880.  It  has  been 
all  proven  many  times  that  many  of  our  basic  principles  were  worked 
out  in  the  distant  past.  It  seems  fortunate  that  extracted  honey  pro- 
duction is  successful  in  beekeeping,  and  this  may  be  a  trend  we  must 
expect. 

Along  about  1905  the  extraction  of  honey  or  extracted  honey  was 
given  more  encouragement.  Along  came  the  war  in  1914  and  we  had 
a  great  increase  in  honey  producers.  Production  stepped  up  rapidly. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  another  expansion  in  extracting  honey 
production.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  reasons  why  it  has  increased.  From 
1880  to  1905,  the  main  surplus  was  from  white  clover  as  well  as  alsike 
clover.  With  the  introduction  of  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  we  began 
to  run  into  granulation  problems.  You  all  know  what  granulation 
means.    You  often  have  to  take  severe  losses  in  comb  honey  as  a  result. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  smaller  beekeeper  who  has  from  5  to  50 
colonies  produces  honey  as  an  art.  I  believe  there  is  a  real  opportunity 
in  producing  comb  honey.  In  the  flrst  place  you  can  sell  your  comb 
honey  locally,  often  you  can  get  a  retail  price.  There  is  one  thing 
which  restricts  comb  honey  as  far  as  merchandise  is  concerned,  it  is 
a  product  very  difficult  to  ship  so  that  it  can  be  used. 

In  my  extension  work  I  say  you  should  start  out  with  comb  honey 
production.  You  should  start  out  with  comb  honey  and  later  try  to 
produce  extracted  honey.  I  am  going  to  run  through  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  encounter  every  day  in  the  apiary. 

In  comb  honey  production  the  swarming  problem  is  important.  To 
get  maximum  production  it  is  very  important  to  control  your  swarming. 
There  are  several  methods  in  swarm  control.  One  method  used  is  a 
good  method.  It  brings  fine  results,  it  is  the  requeening  method.  You 
come  to  this  colony,  super  work  is  going  on  well  at  the  time.  Examine 
the  brood  and  you  will  find  the  queen  is  old.  Cells  are  built  under  super- 
cedure  impulse  during  the  honey  flow.  Cut  all  queen  cells  and  kill  the 
old  queen.  Introduce  the  new  queen  immediately.  You  have  an  egg- 
less  period  of  about  6  to  10  days  and  this  is  not  too  long  a  time.  The 
break  in  brood  rearing  discourages  swarming.    The  year  you  have  sweet 


clover  you  could  use  this.    It  is  important  to  get  the  young  queen  in  the 
hive  at  the  right  time  before  the  honey  flow  is  over.    Don  t  super  too 
soon.    You  will  notice  on  the  edge  of  cells  that  the  wax  will  be  white 
then  is  the  time  to  reduce  that  colony  to  one  story  and  place  the  comb 
honey  supers. 

Nr>w  coming  t/^  thP  nreoaration  of  supers.  What  Is  a  good  method 
to  use?  I  thiiik  it  is  a  shallow  super  method.  This  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest preparations.  As  the  flow  advances  during  the  season,  you  use 
comb  honey  supers  entirely  and  the  number  depends  on  intensity.  Dur- 
ing later  part  of  flow  trying  to  get  all  of  sections  finished  In  that 
way  you  cut  down  the  danger  of  unfinished  sections.  I  want  to  leave 
this  thought  with  you,  the  small  beekeeper  that  has  5  to  50  colonies, 
has  a  real  opportunity  to  produce  comb  honey  rather  than  extractea 
honey.    If  you  have  strong  colonies  you  can  use  three  supers. 


J.  W.  Lucabaugh.  Hanover,  Pa.    Beekeeping  With  Fruit  Growing. 

I  noticed  this  summer  that  my  apple  trees  close  to  the  bees  had 
considerable  more  apples  on  than  the  fruit  trees  farther  away.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  bees  played  an  important  part  m  pollination. 

We  planted  more  trees.  As  our  orchard  increased  we  increased  the 
colonies  of  bees.  I  have  110  acres  in  orchard  and  60  acres  of  it  are 
peaches,  and  I  have  a  hive  to  every  two  acres  of  orchard.  During  a 
cool  spring  I  distribute  bees  in  the  orchard  when  I  have  a  nice  spring 
we  keep  them  in  the  apiary.  We  run  extracting  honey  altogether  and 
we  have  a  good  sale  for  it.  The  honey  fiow  in  our  section  is  not  so  long 
This  year  was  only  about  10  days  and  produced  about  6  barrels  of  ex- 
tracting honey.  I  purchased  a  lot  of  comb  honey  from  my  neighbor 
beekeepers  and  sell  at  the  roadside  market. 

Charles  S.  Hess  read  a  telegram.    It  read  as  follows: 
KUNKLETOWN,  PENNA.  Jan.  20 

PA.  ST.  BEEKEEPERS  ASSOC     ROOM  D 

Regret  Inability  To  Be  Present  Thursday  Morning      Best  Regards 

Roy  K.  Howell 

Gravely,  New  York  State. 

I  have  been  with  you  people  several  years  and  have  always  enjoyed 
it.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  would  like  to  have  heard.  In  this  morn- 
ing's discussion  there  was  a  question  of  building  colonies  up  for  fruit 
bloom  honey.  At  the  College  in  Massachusets  they  have  done  a  lot 
experimenting  for  a  substitute  for  pollen,  some  have  been  a  complete 
failure.  None  of  the  experiments  have  given  them  anything  definite 
in  substituting  pollen.  They  were  trying  to  find  out  how  natural  pollen 
could  be  supplied. 

These  experiments,  as  worked  out,  show  some  remarkable  results 
in  the  difference  in  the  strength  of  colonies. 

Mrs.  Wilson— 

I  have  been  told  how  much  I  missed  by  not  coming  to  Harrisburg 
to  the  Farm  Show  and  I  am  certainly  happy  to  be  here  this  year.  We 
find  we  have  many  friends  here  in  Pennsylvania  and  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Herr  explained  about  the  dispensers  again  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  not  present  when  he  explained  about  them  the  other 
time. 
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Adjourned  for  lunch  and  again  to  return  at  1:30. 

THURSDAY   AFTERNOON 
Mr.  A.  T.  Keil,  Mars,  Pa.— Does  It  Pay  To  Keep  Bees. 

D.  C.  Babcock  of  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio,  gave  a  short  discus- 
sion. 

Auditors  report — 

We  have  examined  the  book  of  the  treasurer  and  found  it  correct. 
The  treasurer  has  paid  several  bills  that  ordinarily  went  over  jnto  the 
next  year.  Bills  that  were  incurred  at  this  meeting  and  probably  billed  to 
this  secretary  or  treasurer  and  as  he  had  paid  the  bills  of  a  year  ago 
and  it  was  left  from  other  treasurer. 

Deficit  $13.39 

Total  dues  received  $139.00. 

Total  Advertising  $159.25 

Amt.  Reed.  Journals  $17.00. 

Total  received  $315.25. 

Disbursements  $105.83. 

Includes  the  saving  amount  that  I  have  mentioned,  one  of  $20  and 
$22  for  this  years  expenses  and  $2.12  mileage  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Then  for  the  journal  paid  $17  and  received  $17. 

Expenses  Pa.  Beekeepers  $205.81. 

Makes  a  total  $328.64. 

This  balances  the  account,  with  exception  of  $13,  if  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  this  meeting. 

This  year's  funds  were  $42. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  report  be  accepted  and  filed. 
Report  of  Resolutions  Committee: 

The  Resolutions  were  read.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  these 
be  adopted  as  a  whole. 

Opep  Discussion 

A  new  Resolution  was  suggested,  for  benefit  of  Mr.  Baker,  Chief 
Entomologist. 

Harry  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa.— Optional  Subject 

Package  Bees— Last  winter  I  had  been  through  the  South  trying 
to  find  good  beekeepers  and  learn  their  ways,  how  they  raised  their  bees 
and  what  they  fed  them,  the  stock  they  had  and  different  things. 

I  found  some  rather  careless  ones,  and  also  some  up-to-date  one 
with  good  stock  and  then  there  were  some  with  just  ordinary  stock. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  Italian  bees  in  the  South.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  many  of  you  men  or  women  have  50  colonies  of  bees  or 
over  50. 

I  met  a  man  from  Holland  and  he  was  looking  up  this  very  thing. 
He  was  trying  to  learn  about  the  package  bees.  I  saw  quite  a  good  many 
places  where  they  had  negroes  nailing  up  cases.  They  had  stacks  and 
stacks  of  them.  I  said  "Do  you  use  aU  of  them?  And  they  said  Oh, 
yes.    We  want  5,000  ahead  so  we  are  not  out  of  them." 

Out  in  Minnesota,  the  boy  that  worked  for  me  said  to  me  one  day, 
"if  you  were  going  to  keep  bees  where  would  you  go?"    I  said  I  would 


go  to  Minnesota  and  work  for  a  while  and  see  how  it  goes.  He  did  this. 
I  saw  him  in  Texas  several  years  afterwards.  Finally  he  wrote  to  me 
and  he  said  he  had  about  half  Italian  bees  and  he  put  Caucasian  queens 
in  the  other  half.  The  next  spring  he  said  about  90  p.  c.  of  Italian  were 
dead  and  30  p.  c.  of  Caucasian  were  dead. 

One  year  he  had  a  yield  of  about  125  pounds  and  last  year  about 
200  pounds. 

Echoes  from  the  Field — Representatives  of  County  Organizations 
and  Visitors. 

Carleton  Woodring:  I  think  we  have  had  a  splendid  meeting.  It 
is  my  own  thought  that  if  we  are  to  do  anything  in  a  constructive  na- 
ture, we  have  to  go  to  our  county  for  money  and  not  set  back  and  rely 
on  the  state.  I  know  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  in  a  position 
to  spend  $15,000  to  $25,000  which  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the  state 
adequately. 

Don't  make  the  mistake,  however,  of  not  knowing  what  you  arn 
doing.  Go  into  the  county  commissioner  and  be  prepared.  County 
Commissioners  do  not  know  anything  about  beekeeping.  If  they  are 
politicians  they  will  not  be  interested  in  it  and  3^u  must  find  out  who 
is  chairman.  Explain  it  to  them.  If  you  take  that  approach  you  may 
receive  more  results.  Be  sure  you  have  the  right  approach  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

A  few  remarks  were  made  by  the  following  beekeepers: 

Max  Miller,  Center  County. 

Frederick  Hahman,  Blair  County 

Mr.  T.  R.  Fry,  Montgomery  County 

D.  L.  Berkholder,  Lrancaster  County 

Robert  Burdick,  Lackawanna  County 

H.  C.  Deibert,  Bedford  County. 

H.  C.  Deibert  made  another  motion,  that  we  have  another  resolu- 
tion: Be  it  resolved  that  the  Pa.  State  Beekeepers  Association  express 
to  the  Chief  Entomologist  our  appreciation  of  his  attendance  at  our 
meeting  and  his  cooperation  with  the  beekeepers  during  the  past  year. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.  • 

A  few  words  were  given  by: 

Mr.  H.  B.  Kirk,  Former  Apiary  Inspector 

Win.  Wakeman,  Montgomery  County. 

Adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


BLAIR  COUNTY   NOTES 

By  Frederick  Hahman 

The  honey  season,  which  may  soon  be  over,  has  been  a  good  one 
especially  good  for  extracted  honey  production,  many  colonies  have  made 
record  crops. 

In  the  matter  of  comb  honey  crops,  the  season  has  been  not  quite 
as  desirable  as  one  could  wish,  there  have  been  breaks  in  the  secretion 
of  nectar  that  are  always  undesirable  because  it  takes  a  good  continu- 
ous flow  of  nectar  to  have  the  bees  finish  the  sections  rapidly,  when  these 
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breaks  occur,  the  bees  are  somewhat  loathe  to  start  work  in  the  section 
supers,  after  any  slight  suspension,  and  when  they  resume  work.  Sec- 
tions that  are  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  finishing  touches  in  the  way 
of  capping  over,  show  irregularities,  making  for  a  somewhat  corrugated 
appearance  of  the  capped  surface,  marring  the  appearance  of  what 
should  be  fancy  honey. 

The  quality  of  this  year's  honey  is  of  the  best,  it  is  exceedingly  light 
colored,  and  ought  to  find  a  ready  market  at  a  fair  price. 

The  honey  season  has  been  marked  by  an  undue  amount  of  swarm- 
ing in  my  own  case,  an  undesirable  condition,  as  I  do  not  live  with  the 
apiary,  and  in  the  rush  of  the  honey  flow  time,  one  cannot  keep  up  with 
examination  of  the  brood  chamber  to  see  if  swarming  preparations  are 
in  progress. 

My  queens  are.  or  were,  clipped.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  such  is  not  so  great  an  advantage,  as  it  might  seem  to  be,  where  a 
fair  sized  apiary  is  run  for  comb  honey,  if  one  is  not  about  all  of  the 
time,  bees  will  swarm,  return  to  their  hive  leaving  their  clipped  queen 
in  the  grass  to  perish,  later  on  they  will  issue  with  one  or  several  vir- 
gins, and  cluster  in  the  trees,  forty  or  fifty  feet  up,  about  the  same  time, 
another  or  several  colonies  with  clipped  queens  may  issue,  as  their 
queens  cannot  fly,  they  will  join  those  rampant  swarms  having  the  vir- 
gins, and  forget  all  about  coming  back. 

•i 

Where  queens  are  not  clipped,  the  swarms  will  cluster  down  low 
on  a  tree  or  bush  and  wait  for  the  owner  to  come  along  and  get  them, 
therefore,  I  am  not  so  keen  any  longer  to  clip  queens  wings. 

If  one  finds  the  bees  are  fixing  to  swarm,  it  is  fine  to  forestall  the; 
act,  by  shaking  them  into  a  new  hive,  and  all  is  lovely,  but  losses  where 
queens  are  gone,  are  annoying  and  bad. 

Now  that  the  time  is  near  when  all  section  supers  are  removed  and 
also  when  section  supers  are  taken  off  to  gather  the  finished  sections 
a  few  words  of  warning  to  the  novice  may  be  in  order:  If  the  supers 
are  removed  by  bee  escapes,  which  is  the  general  method  employed,  care 
must  be  exercised  that  no  opening  exists  to  allow  robber  bees  to  force 
a  way  into  the  section  supers,  such  precaution  seems  obvious,  however. 
I  hav3  seen  empty  supers  taken  from  hives  that  the  apairist  had  ex- 
pected to  be  heavy  with  filled  sections,  such  as  was  the  case,  when  placed 
over  the  escape. 

Years  ago,  in  W.  Z.  Hutchinson's  Beekeepers  Review,  the  editor 
advised  to  piaster  all  crevices,  etc.,  with  soft  clay,  thinned  like  paste 
with  water.  Such  treatment  did  not  improve  the  looks  of  fine  painted 
hives,  but  brush  and  water  would  cleanse  it  all  off  when  no  longer  need- 
ed. 
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ERIE  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  E.  E.  Root 

The  flow  has  been  very  good  up  to  date  and  is  still  coming  in,  the 
clover  has  been  the  best  in  four  years.  At  the  present  time  the  sweet 
clover  and  basswood  flow  are  in  and  are  very  good.  I  think  that  the 
average  production  to  the  hive  has  been  around  forty  pounds.  Some 
of  our  beekeepers  were  not  ready  for  such  a  honey  crop  and  have  lost 
the  clover  crop  to  a  great  extent.  Sweet  clover  is  exceptionally  good  as 
there  is  such  an  amount  of  it.  In  certain  localities  it  is  very  abundant 
and  in  others  not  so  good,  but  there  is  enough  rain  to  keep  it  in  very 
good  shape  for  the  bees  to  gather  nectar. 

IX 


The  swarming  has  been  very  bad,  many  swarms  were  lost  in  some 
apairies  where  the  bees  have  not  been  watched  closely.  Colonies  where 
the  queen  cells  were  removed  are  strong  and  are  producing  very  well. 

In  some  apiaries  the  American  foulbrood  has  been  very  bad  and 
conditions  in  such  a  state  that  some  of  the  beekeepers  are  becoming  dis- 
couraged. We  are  in  hopes  that  we  will  get  inspection  this  year  and 
the  bad  condition  will  be  cleared  up. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Lewis  Hawthorne 

Here  it  is  almost  the  middle  of  July  and  white  clover  blooming  in 
great  abundance  yet  and  apparently  still  well  supplied  with  nectar.  Our 
bees  have  stored  more  white  clover  honey  this  year  than  for  many  years 
past. 

Black  locust  and  red  sumac  were  so  badly  frozen  that  very  little 
of  it  bloomed.  White  sumac,  however,  is  heavily  loaded  with  bloom 
now  and  covered  with  bees. 

Raspberries,  dew  berries  and  blackberries  were  badly  hurt  by  the 
freeze  and  did  not  produce  nectar  except  on  high  ridges. 

Bees  did  not  seem  to  work  on  the  yellow  sweet  clover  as  they  usually 
do.  That  is  now  done  blooming.  White  blossom  sweet  clover  is  in  full 
bloom  and  is  good  for  two  weeks  yet  if  the  weather  does  not  get  too 
hot  and  dry. 

Beekeepers  who  saw  that  their  bees  had  abundant  stores  in  May 
are  now  reaping  a  big  harvest. 

Many  colonies  that  had  twenty  frame  brood  chambers  now  have 
four  and  five  full  supers  of  honey— mostly  sealed  over.  The  honey  is 
inclined  to  be  a  little  thin  and  will  probably  granulate  readily  in  the 
comb.  Queens  have  been  crowded  in  the  brood  chamber  by  newly  de- 
posited nectar.  This  condition  is  more  pronounced  in  apiaries  where 
the  beekeeper  did  not  provide  at  least  the  equivalent  of  two  hive  bodies 
above  the  brood  for  the  depositing  of  fresh  nectar.  I  think  this  has 
been  the  greatest  cause  of  the  excessive  swarming  this  year. 

A  lot  of  fall  flowers  are  already  starting  to  bloom.  This  may  indi- 
cate that  we  will  not  have  much  of  a  fall  flow.  Buckwheat  is  being 
planted  now.  It  is  very  uncertain  as  a  honey  source  here.  We  count 
on  about  one  good  flow  in  five  years. 

Many  queens  with  southern  packages  have  been  superseded  this  year. 
I  have  inquired  from  those  who  got  queens  in  feedless  (empty — no  candy > 
cages. 

This  years  record  is  the  same  as  last.  Not  one  of  these  queens  has 
been  superseded  yet,  nor  was  there  any  loss  of  queens  when  putting  the 
packages  in  hives. 

I  think  I  will  order  all  packages  for  resale  shipped  with  all  queens 
in  cages  without  feed  next  spring.  Retail  prices  of  honey  are  good, 
much  higher  than  last  year.  The  volume  of  sales  are  very  low.  Even 
where  honey  is  offered  at  a  real  low  price  it  has  not  increased  sales. 
Most  of  our  factories  are  closed  down  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
honey  consumers  feel  they  can  hardly  afford  even  sugar. 

I  think  the  average  price  for  comb  will  be  the  same  as  last  year. 
Extracted  will  be  a  little  higher  here. 
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LEHIGH  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Mrs.  H.  W.  Dennis 

BEEKEEPERS   HOLD  ANNUAL  OUTING 


Apiarists  of  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pa.  Tour  Delaware  Valley 


Beekeepers  of  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  held  their  an- 
nual field  aay  and  tour  Saturday  with  a  group  of  215,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  three  states  and  ten  counties  of  Penna.,  in  attendance. 

Escorted  by  two  state  motor  policemen,  the  procession  of  more  than 
60  automobiles  drove  first  to  the  roadside  market  of  William  Glebe,  bee 
inspector  of  Penna.,  at  Delaware  Water  Gap.  After  inspecting  the 
market,  the  group  drove  to  the  honey  bottling  plant  of  Roy  Howell  at 
Kunkleiown,  and  visited  one  of  the  most  modern  honey  bottling  plants 
in  the  east— a  plant  with  electrically-heated  chambers  that  can  handle 
two  tons  of  honey  at  one  time. 

At  noon  the  parly  enjoyed  lunch  at  Saylor's  Lake,  then  left  for  the 
Wagner  orchards,  near  Easton,  where  the  afternoon  program  was  pre- 
sented.   This  program  included  speeches  by  the  following: 

E.  J.  Carr,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Beekeepers  Assn., 
who  spoke  on  "The  Detection  of  Failing  Queens";  Paul  Halcomb,  state 
apiary  inspector  of  New  Jersey,  who  discussed  "Disease  Identification;" 
William  Glebe,  whose  topic  was  "County  Appropriations  for  Disease  Con- 
trol;" E.  J.  Anderson,   bee  specialist  of  State  College,   who  discussed 

"Grading  and  Marketing  of  Honey;"  Dr.  Fred  Cornelius  of  Souderton; 
W.  Filmer  of  Rutgers  University;  William  Kampfe,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Beekeepers  Assn.,  A.  Gravely  of  New  York  City,  a  representative 
of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  of  Ohio,  and  Leslie  Phram,  president  of  the  Essex 
Cotmty  (N.  J.)  Beekeepers  Assn. 

Attorney  Carlton  Woodring  of  Easton,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Beekeepers  Assn.,  was  in  charge  of  the  program. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Leonard  E.  Good 

Reports  on  the  condition  of  colonies  in  our  county  seems  to  be  more 
favorable  this  sprmg  than  they  were  last  year.  The  rainy  and  cold  spell 
that  we  had  in  May  did  not  seem  to  interrupt  brood  rearing  very  much. 
The  clover  honey  now  is  starting  very  strong  this  year  and  so  is  the 
swarming  fever  just  beginning  with  most  of  the  bees. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Beekeepers  Association,  Mr.  Anderson 
put  some  American  foulbrood  germs  under  the  miscroscope.  This  proved 
very  interesting  and  has  raised  much  favorable  comment. 

Every  beekeeper  that  I  know  in  our  county  is  looking  for  the  follow- 
up  inspection  this  month.  I  have  numerous  complaints  where  fouibrood 
is  turning  up  again.    This  proves  that  A.  P.  B.  is  a  persistent  enemy 
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In  our  midst,  despite  the  care  and  pains  that  the  inspector  went  to  in 
fighting  it  in  our  region.  We  hope  to  enroll  the  aid  and  co-operation  of 
the  fruit  growers  in  securing  a  county  appropriation  to  continue  the 
inspection  work  in  1939.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  cope  with  this  disease, 
especially  in  a  county  like  Luzerne  where  between  35  p.  c.  and  40  p.  c. 
of  the  colonies  of  bees  were  condemned.  Figures  of  the  report  on  in- 
spection in  our  county,  perhaps  are  even  more  alarming  than  the  heavy 
losses  incurred  from  burning.  But  our  Association  members  are  stick- 
ing together  and  co-operating  with  the  State  inspection  department — 
which  is  the  only  way  to  clean  up. 


TIOGA  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Walter  A.  Doud 

Clover  has  blossomed  very  heavy  and  when  it  has  been  warm  enough 
to  yield  nectar  bees  have  been  very  active  on  it.  There  has  been  too 
much  cold  and  cloudy  weather.  Many  colonies  were  not  strong  enough 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  flow  at  the  start.  We  do  not  have  more 
than  an  average  of  50  lbs.  per  colony  at  present.  Weather  is  warm  now 
with  plenty  of  showers  and  flow  is  the  best  it  has  been  at  any  time.  It 
may  continue  until  buckwheat  honey  flow  starts,  which  makes  extract- 
ing a  job  to  be  done  in  as  short  a  time  as  is  possible.  Basswood  will 
not  blossom  this  year  due  to  the  freezes  in  May.  Honey  is  selling  locally 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Buckwheat  acreage  will  be  about  the  same 
this  year  as  last  and  s  soil  is  well  supplied  with  moisture,  crop  should  be. 
average. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Harry  W.  Beaver 

The  saying  that  if  you  are  not  a  good  gambler  do  not  try  to  be  a 
beekeeper  is  true  this  year  as  usual.  Bees  came  through  the  winter  in 
fine  shape  with  a  few  exceptions,  one  yard  having  a  forty  per  cent  loss, 
this  yard  being  near  a  school  house,  we  think  were  disturbed  sometimes 
by  the  youngsters.  Then  the  freezes  and  cool  weather  in  latter  May 
seemed  to  set  back  brood  rearing  and  as  a  result  we  had  quite  a  few 
weak  colonies  when  clover  started  to  bloom,  and  with  so  many  off  days 
we  did  not  get  so  large  a  yield  as  prospects  indicated,  and  then  along 
comes  basswood  which  we  thought  had  about  all  frozen,  but  what  few 
trees  bloomed  sure  gave  out  the  nectar.  Our  average  yield  will  conse- 
quently be  about  50  pounds  per  colony.  We  still  have  flve  yards  to  ex- 
tract and  buckwheat  is  beginning  to  yield  some  honey,  so  that  we  will 
just  about  get  through  with  the  clover  in  time  for  the  buckwheat.  Buck- 
wheat acreage  is  about  normal  with  quit€  a  few  early  fields  which  ex- 
tends the  honey  flow. 

Yes,  we  have  our  central  plant  in  operation,  and  are  well  pleased 
with  it.  We  have  worked  out  a  system  whereby  we  do  not  have  much 
more  travel  than  when  we  did  the  extracting  at  the  out  yards.  One 
man  does  the  extracting  and  two  of  us  bring  in  thp  honey  and  return 
the  combs  to  the  hives,  and  by  working  the  yards  in  series  one  can  re- 
turn the  combs  to  a  certain  yard  and  bring  the  honey  from  a  yard  next 
to  that  one  and  save  travel  and  time  also. 

We  liked  the  Caucasians  well  enoup:h  to  Caucasianize  two  more  yards 
these  two  yards  are  the  hardest  to  winter  of  any  we  have,  and  so  we 
will  see  if  they  are  improved.  And  now  a  word  about  the  picnic  The 
program  which  Prof.  Anderson  has  worked  out  looks  good.  We  had  in- 
tended to  skip  our  picnic  this  year  and  attend  the  York  State  meeting 
but  looks  as  if  we  win  have  to  take  in  both,  and  until  then  good  bye 
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111  uu:  iiiKisf  (Icspitf  the  ciirc  ;u;ci  {);inis  that  thf  ms|)t'ctor  wtnn  to 
li^htim;  It  in  ouv  region.  W'-  liopc  u>  enroll  U\v  aid  and  co-operation 
tlie  Iruit  growers  in  secui'inv,  ;i  county  approprim  ion  to  cr^nlinui'  t 
msfjeciion  work  m  lii.'iH  It  i.s  no  casx  inaitrr  to  copr  \vit)i  this  di.si'ii 
cspfciiilly  in  .1  ((jimty  like  Lit/crnc  where  bctwet-n  ii;')  p  e  and  40  p 
ol  I  lie  ef  domes  ol  Ijees  weie  eondeinned  Figures  o]  thr  ]•<  port  on  1 
spec'tifMi  in  oin  coiinty.  pel  hapn  am  evtni  more  alarming  ihan  the  hea 
iTOsrw  tW!tiTTrw ti*(JtFi  nurnrnii  BiiT  (>in'  AKsoCTfftloti  trjTT7ii3rfs  itTr'  stir 
iim    to^etjicr   jind   eo-nprrjit  inn    Witli    ilu-   State   inspeeiion   depinlment  — 

VVhieJi    is    llie   onJv    \«;i\-    to  ele;iii    up. 

TItWiA  COIN!  V  NOTFS 

By  W:ilter  A.  Uoiui 

CU>\'er  lias  l>lossr)nie(l  xcry  h';i\y  and  when  P  has  been  warm  enou^ii 
to  yield  H'ctai-  \)cc-  ha\r  been  ve!',\  ;Mii\e  on  il  ,  There  has  l)een  tCK) 
much  cold  and  cl<>iul\  we:iiii.!-  M;iny  eolonie.s  were  not  .slroim  enough 
to  tiiki  lull  advantage  ol  the  Mow  ;i!  the  start  We  do  nf)t  have  more 
than  iin  ;i\ei-.i^('  f)r  r)0  lbs  per  colony  .n  presint.  We-nher  is  warm  now 
with  plenty  ol  sho\\(  rs  ;ind  tlow  i;  the  best  it  h:is  Iji'en  nt  ;iny  time.  It 
nuiy  continne  unlil  biickuh(;i!  iKiKW  {low  .-tart>.  wiHch  makes  ixtJ'act- 
iim  a  job  to  be  done  in  iis  hori  ;i  iinio  ar,  is  pessiljlc  Basswood  will 
n(jf  blos>,om  tfiis  mhj-  (hie  lo  ih'  iirc/cs  m  AI:i\-  iione\-  1.^  s(  Umg  locally 
aljont  fli"  s;\]ur  ;is  kisi  ye;ij-  Huckwh<  ill  acre;;i.'r  will  be  idjout  tho  8am(» 
tlii>  \*;if  as  last  and  s  soi)  is  well  suppliefi  with  moisture,  croi)  should  b' 
uvera^'i' 

BRAI>FOKI)  ( orSTV   NOIFS 

F^y  Harr\    VV    B(  aver 

Th*'  >a\iii<4  ihal  it  .\oij  are  no'  a  ;'o(n|  i4amblei  do  not  t!'\  to  be  a 
het  k(  epcr  is  true  this  .\(ar  as  ummI  Bees  came  through  the  winter  ni 
line  shape  with  a  lew  exct  pt  ions,  une  yaifl  ha\inu  a  forty  jjer  cent  loss, 
this  \ard  beini^  near  a  school  iiou^  .  we  th.ink  wett-  disiin'b  fl  sometimes 
by  the  yoinmsters.  Then  the  ircc/rs  and  cool  wcathn  m  lattt'r  May 
.S(  (Miied  to  ^*'\  back  brcKxi  learinu  and  as  a  le.nilt  we  had  ({uite  a  few 
weak  c(;l<uiies  when  clovcj-  started  lo  bI(>om,  and  with  so  many  off  days 
we  did  not  t4ct  so  largr^  a  yield  as  prospects  indicated,  and  then  along 
comes  basswood  which  we  thoiiaht  liad  about  all  fro/en.  but  what  few 
trees  l)l(K;iii{ui  sure  ^a  ve  out  the  ne(iar  C)ur  a\eraue  yield  will  conse- 
qiieiiily  be  about  aO  pounds  j)er  colony  We  still  have  live  yaixls  to  ex- 
tract ;ind  buckwheat  is  be^inniny  i<)  yield  some  honoy.  so  that  \\v  wil? 
just  about  L^ei  through  with  the  c!(-\.r  in  time  loi-  the  buckwheat  Buck- 
wheat acreai^e  is  at)oul  normal  with  quite  a  h w  earlv  hekls  which  ex- 
tend.>    the    honey    flow. 

Yes,  we  ha\e  oin  ceniral  plant  m  opcfatioji.  and  ;ire  well  pleased 
witii  11.  We  ha\e  worked  out  a  syst<ni  wherel)y  we  do  not  have  much 
mor"  tra\('l  than  when  wc  did  the  extracting'  at  the  out  yards.  One 
man  (hx's  the  exiraciiny  and  1  W(  o<  us  hrinj^  in  th.'  honey  and  rr'turn 
the  combs  to  !  lie  hives,  and  by  working  the  yards  m  series  one  can  re- 
turn tlie  combs  to  a  certain  yard  and  brmq  Hie  hotiev  from  a  yard  next 
to  that   one  and  .save  ,ra\el  and   time  ai.so 

We  lik(>d  the  C  lucasians  well  enoueh  to  Cauca;iani/,e  '  wo  near  yards 
the.s(-  two  yards  are  the  liardest  to  winter  f>f  anv  wc-  hav(^  and  so  we 
will  .s(e  il  they  are  inipn^vrcl.  And  now  a  wr>rd  about  tin  picnic  T\v 
pro^T.nn  which  Prof.  Anderson  has  worked  out  looks  u:(hk\.  We  had  in- 
tended  to  skip  our  picnic  this  y<>ar  aiiH  a»tend  the  York  Stat(>  meeting 
but   looks  as  If  we  will  liav.    to  take  m  both,  and   until  then  -ood   b.ve 
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Make  Final  Arrangements  For  The  Farm 

Show 

The  date  of  the  farm  show  Is  only  a  f .  w  months  distant.  It  is  not 
now  too  rarly  to  prepare  the  exhibits  and  put  them  in  their  final  form. 
Each  exhibit  can  then  be  set  aside  and  checked  about  a  week  before  it 
is  sent  to  Harrisburg. 

Reservations  for  collective  exhibits  should  be  made  at  Harrisburg 
before  December  the  first  of  this  year.  The  request  for  space  should  be 
sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Farm  Show.  A  complete  set  of  regulations 
W'll  appear  in  the  Farm  Show  catalogue  which  should  be  out  of  press 
soon. 

The  honey  exhibit  will  be  in  a  new  location  this  winter.  The  new 
location  will  be  the  old  arena.  This  soace  was  made  available  for  fruit, 
honey  and  other  products  following  the  construction  of  a  larger  arena 
in  the  new  building.  The  exact  location  of  the  honey  exhibit  in  the 
arena  has  not  been  determined  up  to  the  present  time. 

A  few  suggestions  for  the  exhibit  might  be  offered  at  this  time: 

Have  the  exhibit  spotlessly  clean. 

Put  the  exhibit  in  new  containers. 

Liquid  honey  should  be  as  clear  as  possible. 

There  should  be  no  sediment  of  any  kind  under  the  lid. 

The  honey  should  be  of  good  body  and  good  flavor. 

Do  not  overheat  the  honey. 

The  twelve  or  ten  sections  should  be  as  nearby  alike  as  possible. 

S'^ctions  should  be  white  and  free  from  staining. 

The  surface  of  the  section  should  be  even. 

The  section  should  be  well  filled  and  well  sealed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PICNIC  AT  HOLLIDAYSBURG 

For  a  long  time  we  were  planning  for  the  picnic  and  summer  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Del  Delight  Park,  Hollidaysburg,  Blair  County.  This 
planning  was  done  by  a  number  of  interested  folks.  At  last  the  day 
came,  and  what  a  delightful  day  it  was.    On  August  20th  we  gathered 


from  far  and  near,  on  one  of  the  most  delightful  dajrs  of  the  entire  sea- 
son, and  at  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  summor 
outing.  One  of  the  first  to  greet  us  as  we  came  on  the  grounds  was  Mr. 
E.  G.  Hamill,  who  was  busy  getting  folks  acquainted,  and  also  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Hahman,  president  of  Blair  County,  who  was  busy  arranging  seat- 
ing, etc.,  for  our  comfort.  Folks  began  to  gather  fast  and  before  noon 
we  had  part  of  the  program  over  as  scheduled.  During  the  noon  hour 
there  was  plenty  of  lem.onade  and  coffee  for  those  who  wanted  cither, 
or  both.  The  afternoon  program  went  off  in  fine  shape  with  excellent 
speakers.  Some  of  the  speeches  will  probably  come  into  print  through 
the  Beekeeper  sometime.  The  games  in  charge  of  Mr.  Anderson,  Ex- 
tension Apiarist,  was  enjoyment  to  all  present.  There  were  about  two 
dozen  prizes  given  which  were  donated  by  supply  companies,  there  were 
families  from  twenty-two  counties  and  several  states.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred were  present. 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  have  a  committee  of  beekeepers  from  the 
State  Association  to  work  with  the  college  on  a  research  program.  The 
next  program  will  be  at  Harrisburg  during  the  Farm  Show  on  January 
18  and  19.  We  have  the  promise  of  Dr.  James  I.  Hambleton,  Chief 
Apiarist  of  the  Dept.,  in  Washington,  to  be  with  us.  Watch  the  next 
issue  of  the  Beekeeper  for  an  outline  of  the  program. 


H.  M.  Snavely,  Secretary. 


-0- 


The  following  is  a  letter  received  from  the  Ohio  State  Beekeepers' 
Association : 

July  21,1938 

As  a  commercial  beekeeper  I  am  concerned  very  much  With  the  trend 
of  the  market  this  year  in  view  of  the  reported  *'bumper  crop.*'  As 
President  of  the  Ohio  Beekeep'^rs'  Association,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
convey  a  true  picture  of  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  "bumper  crop"  the  State  over,  and 
in  the  second  place,  if  you  have  a  large  crop,  there  is  no  reason  to  bo 
afraid  of  a  glutted  market.  In  my  20  years  of  beekeeping,  I  have  alwavs 
found  the  market  better  on  "fat  years,  than  lean  ones"  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  Buyers  were  honey  minded,  because  everyone  had  talked  of  the 
good  crop.  (2)  Quality— in  other  words  more  honey  is  consumed  per 
capita  in  years  of  big  crops. 

Reports  are  coming  to  mp  from  several  sections  of  the  State  where 
there  has  already  been  established  a  retail  price  for  comb  honey,  so 
ridiculously  low  that  it  is  heart-breaking  to  the  man,  whose  bread  and 
butter  IS  m  his  honey  crop.  Imagine  if  you  will  8  fancy  sections  of 
honey  being  retailed  out  of  a  retail  grocery  store  for  $1.00.  This  means 
that  the  producer  sold  this  honey  to  that  grocer  at  less  than  produc- 
tion cost.  Of  course,  this  grocer  is  taking  a  nickel  a  section  for  his 
trouble  the  same  as  when  he  bought  section  honey  for  20c  and  sold 
It  for  25c,  and  of  course,  he  is  moving  a  lot  of  comb  honey  to  his  profiit 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  beekeeper. 

But  that  is  not  all  of  the  picture.  The  beekeeper,  who  sold  to  this 
man,  does  not  suffer  alone.  Across  the  street  is  another  grocer  who 
PAID  20c  for  his  honey,  and  is  asking  25c.  What  is  this  poor  fellow 
going  to  do?  The  answer  is  a  logical  one.  Get  out  of  the  honey  busi- 
ness, and  stay  out,  probably  will  be  his  decision. 

Economic  conditions  relatively  speaking  are  no  worse  than  a  year 
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ago,  and  the  market  then  went  hungry  for  comb  honey.  Some  buyers 
of  extracted  honey  are  now  tryng  to  contract  large  lots  for  5c  per  pound 
delivered.  Yet  these  same  buyers  last  year  were  willing  to  pay  6  1-2  to 
7  cents  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  last  year  for  a  much  lower  quality  pro- 
duct. And  again,  the  retail  price  in  glass  or  tin  has  not  changed  a 
penny  in  practically  99  p.  c.  of  the  State. 

We.  as  honey  producers  and  ofiBcers  of  this  State  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, believe  that  a  wholesale  price  for  comb  honey  of  $3.60  per 
case  for  U.  S.  No.  1;  $4.00  per  case  for  U.  S.  Fancy;  and  7c  per  pound 
car-lot  price  for  extracted  honey  is  reasonable.  And  further  that  a 
retail  price  of  20c  for  U.  S.  No.  1,  and  25c  for  U.  S.  Fancy  comb  honey 
(which  price  should  also  apply  to  pound  jars)  is  not  out  of  line.  Five 
pound  pails  have  been  retailing  for  from  75c  to  $1.00  and  we  believe  these 
prices  should  remain  unchanged. 

(The  distress  lots  of  honey  sold  at  very  low  prices  are  always  a 
source  of  worry  to  the  better  beekeeper.  They  tend  to  lower  the  price 
of  honey  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  a  fair  price  for  honey.  This 
is  a  problem  as  old  as  marketing  itself  and  one  very  difficult  to  meet. — 
Editor).  ,    ,    , 


REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON 

By  Edwin  J.  Anderson 

The  fall  flow  from  asters  has  been  somewhat  above  average  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  This  is  fortunate  since  the  brood  chambers 
were  very  short  of  honey  in  late  September.  The  late  flow  has  saved  bee- 
keepers thousands  of  dollars  which  would  have  represented  the  cost  ot 
feeding. 

In  a  few  sections  where  there  is  an  acid  soil,  the  flow  has  been 
heavy  enough  to  provide  a  super  or  more  of  surplus  in  addition  to  the 
honey  that  went  into  the  brood  chambers.  Individual  colonies  have 
gained  as  much  as  seven  pounds  in  one  day  from  the  wild  aster. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  fall  flow  was  discouraging 
due  largely  to  the  continuous  rains  during  September. 

Encouraging  reports  have  been  received  regarding  the  honey  mar- 
ket. Many  beekeepers  have  sold  larger  quantities  of  honey  to  date  than 
they  have  sold  this  early  in  past  seasons.  The  large  amount  of  adver- 
tising in  magazines  has  undoubtedly  been  a  large  factor  in  building  up 
this  demand.  The  advertising  has  not  been  direct  but  has  been  in  the 
form  of  interesting  articles  on  bees  and  honey.  This  type  of  adver- 
tising is  generally  of  more  value  than  the  direct  advertising  which  is  pur- 
chased at  high  prices. 

The  drip-cuts  being  sold  by  the  hundreds  in  the  State  are  also  help- 
ing to  increase  the  use  of  honey.  The  pleasure  of  serving  honey  with 
them  is  without  comparison  to  the  old  method  of  spooning  it  out  of  a 
deep  bottle.    The  sale  of  drip-cuts  should  be  pushed  to  the  limit. 

With  the  return  of  National  Honey  Week  to  the  fall,  considerable 
is  being  done  to  push  the  sale  of  honey  at  a  time  when  sales  are  natural- 
ly good.  It  Is  a  period  of  the  year  when  efforts  along  this  line  bring 
bigger  returns. 

An  Interesting  article  appears  in  an  Iowa  Experiment  Station  Re- 
port.   It  has  to  do  with  races  of  bees  and  is  given  below: 
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RACES  OF  BEES  FOR  IOWA 
By  O.  W.  Park,  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


REPORT  OP  STATE  APIARIST 
meprlnt  from  Report  of  State  Apiarist,  1937.) 

Iowa  honey  was  already  highly  prized  in  the  states  further  east 
as  much  as  a  century  ago,  according  to  Hon.  A.  R.  Pulton  (3),  a  pioneer 
who  recorded  also  that  the  timber  lands  bordering  Skunk  River  (bv 
the  Indians  called  Che-cau-que)  were  especially  noted  as  a  paradise 
for  the  bee-hunter.     It  is  stated  that  in  1836  one  man  found  ten  "bee 

\Tr!  uTr,  ^  T^^i  u''^'''^^  ""^  *^^  "^^^  "^^^  where  Pairfield  now  stands. 
^?^  in  miiSLr*^  been  opened  to  settlement  by  whites  and  the  re- 
gion m  question  was  still  occupied  by  the  Sac  and  Pox  Indians. 

Txr  f^L^^'-^^r^  interest,  of  course,  is  in  the  race  of  bees  which  apparent  - 
mn.^  IoI'k  "^^  a  hundred  years  ago.  Some  may  conclude  that  they 
Z.  d^.!t  .or^p'lf  r.v^'x''.^"*  '^  honeybees  were  native  to  America"^ 
ci?  d^t  *  l"^""^  ^^?^  ^^^  Indians  had  no  word  for  this  insect,  and  why 
should  they  have  called  it  the  "white  man's  fly?'» 

Honeybees  were  introduced  into  New  Ensrland  in  1638.  probablv 
nfThP^^i.?"^'  and  later  importations  established  this  stock  along  much 
of  the  eastern  seaboard.  These  so-called  black  be-s  had  no  comnPti 
ion  from  other  races  until  about  1860  when  the  firft  Italians  we?e  in- 
troduced. During  this  interval  of  more  than  two  centuries  tl^  black 
^es  spread  westward  with,  or  somewhat  In  advance  of  civilLtSn 
Beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  the  Iowa  honey  crop  of  18^^^ 
was  produced  by  bees  of  the  black  race.  ^      ^ 

'Hie  fact  that  the  common  or  black  bee  k'^pt  pace  with    and  fre- 

Ta  Lt^sTmt.l'^'  ^''''^"''  -^P^^"^  ^^  civiliz^atio'^a  in  North  Amert- 
f^;^  ittf  i  ^  ^  ^^  ^  Pioneenng  race.  Under  the  conditions  as  thrv 
then  existed,  colony  manipulation  was  practically  unknown    but   with 

Prn  hTJ'*'^''  °^  *^^  "^^^^^^^^  ^'^"^^  hive  by  Langstroth  in  185?  mod- 
ern beekeeping  came  into  existence  with  its  demands  for  freauent  ma- 
nipulation of  the  colony.    Black  bees  were  ill-suited  to  the  needs  of  this 

Sess^;;^Teet?nr  "'  ^^t  ^^^^^^^^^^  '^  "r^^^"  dur^  mrn'pulftio^^^^^ 
Progressive  beekeepers  were  beprinning  to  look  for  a  race  thXt  miabf 
prove  superior  to  the  common  black  bee.  '^'^^'' 

tbp  IV,^^^  ^^^?  l^^  ^^^""^  ^^^^^  ^^^  invention  of  the  mov-^^ble  frame  hive 
er  attfactW^^^^^^^^^  ^'^'^  ^'''  "^^^^^    Besides  thT great-' 

ed  Us  ab^^^^^^^  VJ?^^*""  '^^T.'^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^'  this  rac^  so^n  show- 

on  colon  es  of  h?«.^^^  i^H^^^'^'TJ?.^  ^^ich  often  made  serious  inroads 
oHo^?i?.  f  ^.u   h^^c^^-    And  m  addition,  the  Italians  were  found  better 

Qu'KsV'lLToX  '""^  '''''""  "'  management  becauT'of'thllr 

estabLhed"her/h?,f  Li*"^".-^^^*  *^^  ^'^"^"  ^^  ^°°^  b-came  firmlv 
the  cSrv  ^hrin?  lonn*  j"^*!^  ^°"''^^  "^  European  foulbrood  struck 

t  has  eniovedTn  I^^t^'^  ^^'l  ?'"  ^"^'«  ^^^  unrivaled  leadership 
vl„„       enjoyed  m  ths  United  States  since   that  time      Its  Doniilari^v 

wereTssTscentTbt"tn*  .^ '  ^'""'^  '^^'  "^^^t^'"  '''^^  of  ItaUarb^e 
were  less  susceptible  to  this  disease  than  were  the  hlarks      Tr.  croK.ovoT 


In  other  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  Europe,  the  Italian  race 
has  not  enjoyed  the  same  degree  of  popularity  that  it  has  in  this  coun- 
try. Baldensperger  (1)  of  Prance,  who  is  a  recognized  world  authority 
on  races  of  bees,  in  referring  to  the  resistance  of  Italans  to  European 
foulbrood  says  that  this  virtue  has  put  the  Italians  on  a  i^innacle  which 
they  do  not  deserve.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  this  country  the  Italians 
have  had  little  competition  from  other  races  during  the  past  40  years. 

Iowa  beekeepers  have  at  least  two  major  problems,  however,  which 
have  not  been  solved  through  the  use  of  Italian  bees.  They  are  Ameri- 
can foulbrood  and  wintering  under  adverse  climatic  conditions.  To 
one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  can  be  traced  practically  all  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  the  beekeepers  of  this  state. 

Two  other  European  races,  used  extensively  in  their  native  lands, 
have  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  this  country  ever  since  they  were 
first  introduced  here  about  1880.  They  are  the  Caucasian  race,  native 
to  the  Caucasus  reg^xon  in  southeastern  Europe,  and  the  Camiolan  race, 
native  to  the  province  of  Carniola  in  Jugoslavia.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  both  of  these  races  are  exceptionally  hardy  and  that  they  winter 
well  even  under  severe  climatic  conditions.  Since  both  of  the  regions 
where  these  races  developed  have  winters  that  are  much  more  severe 
than  are  those  of  Italy,  where  the  Italian  race  originated,  it  seems  logi- 
cal to  expect  that  Caucasians  and  Carniolans  might  winter  more  suc- 
cessfully in  Iowa  than  do  Italians. 

At  the  request  of  the  Iowa  Beekeepers'  Association,  a  study  of  these 
two  races,  in  comparison  with  each  other  and  with  the  Italian  race,  was 
undertaken  in  1931.  Twelve  colonies  of  each  race  were  established 
at  the  Ames  apiary  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Di- 
rect importation  of  queens  for  this  study  was  considered  but  the  dltli- 
culties  involved  appeared  greater  than  the  probable  advantages  to  be 
gained,  so  stock  was  obtained  from  American  breeders  of  recognized 
standing.  All  colonies  were  requeened  annually.  Stock  for  requeen- 
ing  each  race  usually  was  obtained  from  two  different  breeders,  but 
this  was  not  practical  in  the  case  of  the  Camiolan  race.  In  general, 
routine  manipulations  were  practically  alike  for  all,  but  considerable 
attenton  was  given  to  special  needs  of  the  individual  race  and  colony. 
In  other  words,  no  attempt  was  made  to  operate  all  three  races  in  ex- 
actly the  same  fashion,  but  rather  our  efforts  were  directed  towards 
adapting  our  manipulations  to  the  needs  of  the  different  races  insofar 
as  it  was  possible  to  discover  how  that  could  be  done. 

Each  queen  had  the  freedom  of  a  double  brood  chamber  ten-frame 
Langstroth  hive  during  the  winter  and  throughout  the  spring.  As  a 
rule  the  positions  of  the  two  units  wsre  interchanged  at  intervals  of 
seven  to  ten  days  during  the  spring.  This  together  with  destruction 
of  queen  cells  and  the  g'lving  of  supers  well  in  advance  of  their  needs 
is  believed  to  have  reduced  swarming  to  a  low  level  if  not  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Demaree  treatment  was  given  colonies  that  persisted  in 
making  preparations  for  swarming. 

Queens  of  the  two  dark  races,  Caucasian  and  Carniolan,  were  marked 
on  the  thorax  with  a  spot  of  bright  color  in  order  that  they  could  be 
found  more  readily.  This  was  not  practiced  on  Italian  queens  because 
they  usually  are  not  difficult  to  find.  All  queens  were  clipped,  largely 
for  identification  purposes,  on  the  left  side  if  reared  in  an  odd  number- 
ed year,  or  on  the  right  if  in  an  even  numbered  year. 

Weak  colonies  were  strengthened,  on  a  few  occasions,  by  giving 
them  combs  of  brood  and  bees  from  stronger  colonies  of  the  same  race 
and  group.  This  was  considered  not  only  permissible  but  advisable 
since  it  is  good  beekeeping  practice  and  since  results  are  interpreted 
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'"^rform"'^  '"  '^"^  °^  ^°^^  averages  rather  than  Individual  colony 


We  were  aware  from  the  beginning  that  it  Is  a  practical  Impossi- 
muty  to  conduct  a  highly  controlled  and  scientifically  sound  exoeri- 
ment  wherein  three  races  of  bees,  three  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  or  any 
other  groups  of  animals  which  differ  constitutionally  from  each  other 
are  to  be  subjected  to  comparative  tests,    it  was  b^iipvpH   v.^,i-owo-  *>,~.' 

!.HfH'''?K"°"  °^  real  value  could  be  secured  through  lnti^"ate' contact 
wjth  these  races  and  through  the  accumulation  of  data  to  be  secured 
upon  their  various  desirable  and  undesirable  traits,  it  is  not  claimed 
^^fi  "^^^lu  r^P^'^e*'  herein  are  dependable  beyond  question,  but  it  is 
«^h.7w*?^*'  .'"  *'^%  T"*'  *h^y  «*^°"1<1  Sive  beekeepers  a  reasonably 

r^r«  ^*'!!i  P'*''"?  *?  ^^^*  ""'^y  "«  ^^P^'^'ed  from  ealch  of  these  three 
races  of  bees  under  Iowa  conditions. 

ho^Au"®"  ^^^""^  ^"*  '^*^"  forgotten  fact  is  that  within  each  race  of 
bees  there  are  various  strains  which  differ  among  themselves  in  one 
or  more  traits.    This  fact  must  be  kept  clearly  m  mind  throughout  anv 

foTu^CLnr'  °'  "^.t"'  °'^''^'''  «"*  discussion  is  Uabfer  lead 
to  further  confusion  rather  than  to  clarification  of  a  subject  which 
already  is  sufficiently  perplexing.  On  this  account  we  wish  to  statrSiat 
our  results,  Observations  and  statements  refer  speclflcalTy  to  certa  n  wel 
I"ZH/n''A",L''?/'r  '"^5'  ^  ^^''Sn^ted  as  Caucasian  A  and  Caucamn 
heretn^enTXTJ-  ^"'*  Carniolan  A.  Therefore  statements  made 
nerem  are  not  to  be  taken  as  generahzations  with  respect  to  any  race. 

HONEY  PRODUCTION 

from^ml  .Vmri^^T"^'  *^f  "i^  production  for  each  of  the  three  races, 
from  19J2  to  1936  inclusive.  The  five-year  weighted  averages  show  that  the 
Carniolans  ranked  first  in  production,  followed  in  order  by  thllteUanl 

bfa'mar';ta'ofTnoundi'''%r"'"^^\*^^  ^^^"^'^  ''^  th^e^ciucaila^ 
luii^nf  hv  97  J„  PP""^s  or  25  percent,  while  the  Carniolans  led  the 

56'SdsVl7Snt."  ''  ^''""'  '"'^  ^"^P"^^'*  *^«  Caucasians  by 

TABLE  1.    HONEY  PRODUCTION  AVERAGES 

SEASON  CAUCASIANS    ITALIAN    CARNIOLAN 

1933  108.6  177.7  165.2 

nil    208.0  267.0  244.6 

i93fi        178  20.2  22.4 

^^^®  148.2  147.9  242.7 

5-year  weighted  average.  ii^  i^  ~ 

ninrPfn  11  '^^  ^ve-year  period,  the  Caucasians  failed  to  rate  a  first 
ttaS  rated  ttod^"por',?,Tr'°"'  ""*  '^'^  ^^^^^  lend  and  tS^e 

singfe  pr^ucer  with  ;  total  of^.TL  "^^  '^''  '"™'^«^  ^^^  ^'^^^^^ 
•ii'^fnr-  ^hIhZ^'  i     i  ,      °^  ^^^  pounds  as  compared  with  286  and 

spect?^ef?    ^''  '""*''  P''°'^"<="''^  ^™°"S  *»ie  Carniolans  and  Italian,  re- 

seco^  in  lacli'  o?TL*'oThL'T^Je'LS*i'=tH^''''  ^'''  ^'^''  ^«<1  '^^^'^ 
tion  in  1936  by  the  Sruclsia^  in  ,q^o^!ll^7 1^^""^  ^''^  f'^'"  *"«  posi- 
highest  Producmg  colon^Xa  vteld  of  2«n  n™^^  '^"^  furnished  the 
262  and  214,  r..:spectively','  Z%L^^^  Z  ?;a"rntola^s'°'"^"'"^  **'^ 

.eco^;^dX^-llS'^.f--C---^^^^^^ 
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tained  their  lead  to  the  end  of  the  test.  Looking  back  over  our  ex- 
periences, we  can  now  see  that,  owing  to  their  trait  of  building  up  earlier 
in  spring  than  the  other  races,  it  required  two  seasons  for  us  to  learn 
to  time  our  manipulations  properly  for  the  Carniolans.  Thus  the  test 
was  unfair  during  the  first  two  seasons  but,  in  spite  of  this  handicap, 
the  Carniolans  made  good  records  for  they  produced  only  slightly  small- 
er crops  than  did  the  others  during  the  first  and  second  seasons.  This 
xSv/O  piOviuccv*  mc  iiigiicou  pxijuucixig  cuiuny  ui  tliree  successive  seasuii5>: 
1933,  1934  and  1935.  In  1933  their  highest  yield  was  412  pounds  as 
against  332  for  Italians  and  300  for  Caucasians.  In  1934  their  highest 
yield  was  300  pounds  as  against  190  for  Italians  and  162  for  Caucasians. 
Jin  1935  their  highest  yield  was  59  pounds  as  against  55  and  39  for  Cau- 
casians and  Italians,  respectively. 


TIOGA  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Walter  A.  Doud 

Buckwheat  yielded  well,  and  we  have  a  nice  crop  of  honey  this  year. 
Fall  flowers  did  not  yield  as  much  surplus  this  year  as  was  expected, 
even  in  the  parts  of  the  county  where  there  is  most  years  a  considerable 
amount  of  surplus  from  this  source,  there  is  very  little  this  year.  How- 
ever, there  was  fall  flow  so  that  colonies  are  strong  and  heavy  with 
honey  and  will  start  winter  in  good  condition. 

Extracting  is  all  finished  and  bees  are  being  packed. 

Honey  is  selling  fairly  well  in  small  amounts  but  no  sales  of  any 
quantity. 


REPORT   OF   CUMBERLAND   COUNTY 

By  H.  M.  Snavely 

For  a  while  dur'ing  August  and  beginning  of  September  it  looked  as 
if  there  would  be  no  fall  flow  at  all,  but  the  rains  during  the  middle  of 
September  brought  out  the  Asters  so  that  now  we  have  on  a  fair  flow, 
and  if  irosts  stay  away  for  awhile  it  will  last  for  a  few  weeks.  The  bees 
generally  are  in  good  condition  for  the  winter  where  there  is  sufficient 
honey  left  in  the  food  chamber,  however,  the  brood  chamber  does  not 
have  an  ovsr-supply  of  honey.  In  examining  colonies  within  the  last 
week  I  found  lots  of  brood,  sealed  and  unsealed,  and  plenty  of  young 
bees.  The  flow  of  the  last  few  days  will  probably  help  to  fill  up  the 
brood  chamber. 

On  August  14  we  took  a  number  of  colonies  to  the  Buckwheat  fields 
of  Perry  County,  but  due  to  the  lack  of  rain  the  crop  was  almost  a  fail- 
ure. There  is  considerable  nectar  gathered  from  golden  rod  and  asters 
in  Perry  County. 

Recently  the  demand  on  the  retail  market  has  increased.  The  price 
remains  the  same.  There  is  a  field  everywhere  to  work  up  the  retail 
trade  if  we  go  after  it.  Pressure  on  time  has  kept  some  of  us  from  do- 
ing it.  We  should  put  on  a  big  drive  during  the  National  Honey  Har- 
vest Week,  October  24-29,  by  putting  displays,  etc.,  before  the  public 
which  will  help  to  create  honey  consciousness. 

It's  not  too  early  to  think  about  the  exhibits  for  the  Farm  Show  in 
January.  The  Apiary  products  will  be  exhibited  in  the  old  arena  whei'e 
we  have  the  promise  of  increased  space. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Roy  Herr 

i«cc  T^f  ^^"^^  Z^J^  ^^  ^^^  greater  part  of  Lancaster  County  was  mucn 
less  this  season  than  anticipated.     This  wa^  due  perhaps  to  excessive 

of  fine  comb  honey  practically  an  impossibility.  ^^ui^uuu 

J        -  .  ^v*  —  -^ —  — ^^  a»*v*  ***u^xinxi/i/ein/  liuw,  the  extracted  honpv  nro- 
market.    Prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Part  of  our  county  was  inspected  during  the  latter  nart  of  thP  in 
w^s' dS'cov^^^^^^  '"^  ^'  '''  '"  ^^^"^^^  '^  ^^-  thafve^' m^^^^^  'cSlease 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  hard  season  on  queens   and  manv  col- 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Leonard  E.  Good 

aic  Lu  oe  commenaed  for  this  generous  cooperation. 

ZeigJer,  Bethel   Pennsvlvanif   S^tl  t  °    "f^^eping  problems.    Mr.  Paul 

here.     Mr    Buseman    Ph*  l«ri^inh  »**  ^^"'^    ncidents  in  his  experiences 
Zeigler  to  d  of  hw  iir^\.r       ^  ^'  Pennsylvania,   co-worker  with  Mr 
SiaU^^wLch  is  E?d'orL°n^f«?n'*"?  '^'  Philadelphia  Beekeej^rs 
Mr.  Leonard  EGOTd  reviewPdfho  ^    '°"  '"  Pennsylvania  of  beekeepers, 
organization  fince°°^s'Sf  melt&^'CcTt  ^f^^TT'F^'^'X 

the  beekeep'er^awirsincl's?  atTeS.   ^'  ""'"  '^'^  "°*  ^^^^  *°  l^-P 

naa^s^^nr^,Uiirtr;ur^^  lU-Se^-i  -e^e^;: 


—the  second  largest  county  that  was  represented.    I  hope  as  many  will 
attend  the  Harrtsburg  meeting  next  January. 

This  past  season  should  help  the  beekeepers  make  up  some  of  their 
loss  of  1937.  The  large  crop  this  year  is  partly  due  to  improved  condi- 
tion of  our  colonies— American  foulbrood  being  well  started  on  a  down- 
ward course. 

Honey  sales  are  strong.    Prices  have  moved  slightly  upward. 


The  Railroad  Express  Agency  reports  that  in  April,  May  and  June 
1938,  200  tons  of  bees  were  shipped  from  seven  southern  states. 


A  NEW  BEE  BOOK 

A  book  for  children  on  the  subject  of  bees  hsus  been  printed  and 
published  by  Stackpole  Sons,  of  Harrisburg.  The  book  was  written  for 
children  in  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades.  It  was  written  to  meet  the 
needs  of  nature  students,  and  to  act  as  a  reference  book. 

This  book  should  help  a  great  deal  to  get  the  young  folks  interested 
in  bees  and  honey.  It  is  offered  to  them  at  a  time  when  they  are  anxious 
to  learn  and  when  they  are  forming  ideas  that  will  be  carried  thi'ough 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  bock  is  entitled,  "Queendom  of  the  Honey  Bees,"  and  sells  for 
a  little  less  than  one  dollar.  It  is  published  by  Stackpole  «&  Sons,  320 
Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


REPORTS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  IN  IOWA 

The  experimental  work  was  done  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
by  R.  A.  Grout.  It  was  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology 
in  1937.    A  summary  is  as  follows: 

The  size  of  the  brood  cells  was  found  to  affect  the  size  of  the  adult 
worker  bee,  and  significantly  larger  bees  were  obtained  through  the  use 
of  enlarged  cell  foundation. 


ERIE  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  E.  E.  Root 

We  had  a  very  good  honey  crop  both  spring  and  fall,  there  has  been 
several  hives  that  produced  more  than  150  lbs.  per  colony.  Our  golden 
rod  fiow  was  short  from  rainy  weather— the  month  of  September  be- 
ing a  very  wet  month.  The  golden  rod  crop  was  very  short  this  year. 
We  have  only  had  one  killing  frost  so  far  this  year  and  not  enough  to 
kill  the  mountain  aster  as  there  is  quite  a  good  fiow  of  that  at  present 
time.  That  will  be  short  as  we  are  again  having  rainy  weather  and  get- 
ting much  colder. 

I  gave  about  half  of  my  40  colonies  a  thorough  inspection  October 
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11  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  present  condition — lots  of  stores 
and  lots  of  young  bees  and  queens  laying  good  with  lots  of  unhatched 
brood  which  is  a  very  good  condition  to  start  in  the  winter  with. 

We  have  had  a  State  inspector  in  our  County  for  a  short  time  this 
fall,  about  30  days,  and  in  those  30  days  there  was  a  lot  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  inspection,  as  our  county  was  in  a  very  bad  condition  in  the 
way  of  foulbrood,  almost  all  apiaries  were  infected  with  it.  We  hope 
that  the  State  will  finish  up  this  next  sprmg  the  balance  of  the  county 
as  there  is  lots  of  work  to  do  yet. 

The  price  of  honey  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Good  clover  comb 
goes  at  22c  per  cake;  extracted,  5  pound  pail,  65c  to  75c;  the  fall  honey 
is  17  and  18  cents  per  cake  or  pound  and  5  pound  60c  per  pail  which  has 
held  up  very  well  in  price  to  amount  of  honey  that  was  produced  in  this 
section  of  the  State. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Charles  F.  Hoser 

Today  I  noticed  bees  working  on  chrysanthemums  and  that  to  me 
is  an  indication  that  the  aster  flow  is  at  an  end. 

All  beekeepers  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  report  a  big  crop 
for  1938.  The  clover  flow  lasted  much  longer  than  usual,  continuing 
into  August,  while  ordinarily  July  10th  sees  the  end  of  the  flow. 

Prom  two  colonies  worked  for  another  beekeeper  I  extracted  two 
hundred  and  four  pounds  of  surplus,  and  in  September  I  divided  them 
and  made  four  colonies  using  three  new  queens.  All  had  plenty  of 
stores  and  young  bees.  I  also  extracted  225  pounds  from  three  colonies 
of  my  own  on  another  location.  About  75  pounds  of  this  was  light  colored, 
the  balance  light  amber.  All  my  colonies  have  the  fall  honey  on  them 
so  that  I  cannot  say  how  much  more  I  may  take.  All  my  colonies  are 
wintered  in  one  and  one -half  story  hives  in  protected  locations  and  none 
packed  and  seldom  any  winter  loss  or  weak  colonies  in  the  spring.  :Vs 
a  rule  I  do  not  have  time  to  tend  the  bees  properly,  as  in  June  I  am 
usually  away  for  several  weeks  on  business.  In  1939  I  expect  to  go  to 
Alaska  with  R.  E.  A.  and  will  probably  be  gone  for  six  weeks,  in  which 
case  I  will  pile  on  all  available  supers  and  forget  them.  Not  very  good 
beekeeping,  is  it? 

From  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware  and  Chester  Coun- 
ties, more  than  80  beekeepers  and  friends  attended  the  picnic  of  the 
Montgomery  County  and  Philadelphia  Beekeepers  Associations,  held  on 
Saturday  at  the  residence  and  apiary  of  Clinton  H.  Gump  on  the  Beth- 
lehem Pike  near  Souderton. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  Gump  apiary,  in  which  many  partici- 
pated in  a  demonstration  by  Professor  E.  J.  Anderson,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Fry,  who  introduced  Dr.  Fred  CorneliUo, 
of  Souderton,  who  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  use  of  bee  stings  in 
the  treatment  of  rheumatism  and  arthritis.  He  also  spoke  on  the  use  of 
honey  as  a  food  in  place  of  the  ordinary  cane  and  beet  sugar  for  ths 
treatment  of  heart  ailments  and  tuberculosis. 

The  doctor  also  stated  before  the  bee  stings  were  used,  the  patient 
should  consult  his  physician  to  ascertain  if  he  had  heart  trouble  or 
tuberculosis  before  using  the  bee  stings. 

Professor  E.  J.  Anderson,  of  State  College,   State  Ap'iculturist,   gave 
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an  interestlhg  talk  on  the  marketing  of  honey,  both  comb  and  extracted. 
After  the  meeting  adjourned,  those  present  participated  in  a  picnic,  top- 
ped off  with  ice  cream  and  honeyade. 

Much  6t  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Detweiler,  of  Souderton,  the  committee  member  on  the  spot. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  NOTES 

A.  T.  Keil,  Mars,  Pa. 

The  honey  conditions  in  this  county  as  far  as  sales  are  concerned 
is  changing  every  year  toward  extracted  honey,  one  of  the  largest  buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  comb  honey  does  not  have  a  comb  this  year  for  sale, 
and  in  this  case  I  believe  they  have  sacrificed  sales  of  comb  honey  by 
buying  a  No.  2  putting  the  price  5  to  8c  per  section  cheaper  than  the 
other  dealers  to  make  a  showing  of  cheap  prices  from  some  of  this  No. 
2  or  worse.  I  do  not  blame  people  getting  turned  against  comb  honey. 
We,  on  Treesdale  Farms,  have  found  it  profitable  to  sell  only  fancy 
or  a  good  No.  1  and  get  the  right  price  for  it  regardless  of  other's  prices. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  quite  a  nice  lot  of  honey,  secured  from  fruit 
bloom,  which  was  strong  of  wild  crab-apple,  a  delicious  amber,  we  offer- 
ed it  in  5  lb.  palls  at  15c  less  than  regular  clover  price,  gave  those  in- 
terested a  sample  and  very  few  sales.  This  year  we  put  it  out  at  regular 
price  and  it  sold  fine. 

The  market  conditions  show  a  tendency  for  those,  who  in  years 
past,  purchased  five  pound  pails  of  honey,  now  buy  one  pound  jars.  We 
used  to  sell  about  as  many  5  lb.  pails  as  we  did  1  lb.  jars,  the  saving 
was  a  strong  point  for  the  larger  container,  but  people  seem  to  be  short 
of  cash.  The  demand  seems  to  be  for  a  good  grade  at  any  price  and 
buy  less. 

When  the  main  golden  rod  was  in  bloom  it  was  too  dry  here,  then 
when  the  rains  came  it  was  too  cold.  The  wild  aster  was  about  three 
weeks  late  in  blooming,  and  there  is  not  the  amount  there  has  been  in 
previous  years,  it  has  only  been  producing  for  the  past  two  weeks  and 
not  much  at  that.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  late  Spring  frosts  gave 
the  wild  aster  a  bad  set-back.  I  have  given  up  hope  of  any  large  amount 
of  aster  honey  coming  in.  Have  started  to  divide  the  clover-buckwheac 
honey  in  supers  with  those  needing  it  and  packing  the  bees  for  winter. 
There  is  not  sufficient  food  in  the  brood  chamber  of  most  colonies,  so  will 
take  care  of  it  by  top  supering  with  shallow  extracting  supers. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Harry  W.  Beaver 

Another  season  has  come  and  gone  and  left  us  another  crop  of  honey 
to  sell.  At  'one  time  this  would  be  soon  over  with,  as  we  would  lump  it 
off  to  some  dealer  for  what  he  was  willing  to  pay,  and  then  we  would 
wait  for  another  season  for  the  bees  to  furnish  us  with  more  honey  to 
dispose  of  in  the  same  way  while  the  folks  in  our  immediate  locality 
went  without.  Well,  things  have  changed  since  then,  and  we  sell  more 
and  more  in  th'?  home  market  and  more  by  mail  each  year,  until  it  takes 
a  good  share  of  our  clover  crop  to  fill  orders.    On  account  of  the  large 
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crop  and  slow  jobbers  market  we  have  not  been  in  any  hurry  to  dispose 
of  our  surplus  but  have  been  waiting  for  the  market  to  settle.  We  have 
again  entered  the  buckwheat  pool  which  operates  in  York  State  and  part 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  believe  this  would  be  the  proper  way  to  market  a  product  which 
is  produced  in  a  certain  area.  I  believe  statistics  show  that  80  per  cent 
of  all  the^buckwheat  honey  produced  in  the  U.  S.  is  produced  in  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsyivania,  and  this  being  so,  1  think  the 
honey  pool  for  buckwheat  honey  is  the  proper  solution,  especially  if  most 
of  the  large  producers  joined,  and  sold  through  the  pool. 

Our  clover  crop  this  year  was  about  one-fourth  basswood  and  of 
good  quality  and  color  and  above  the  average  in  quantity.  Buckwheat 
ditto.  We  are  wintering  nearly  all  our  colonies  in  8  frame  double  brood 
chamber  hives,  and  will  average  possibly  100  pounds  in  weight  gross. 
I  think  we  have  left  more  honey  in  the  hives  this  year  than  ever,  per- 
haps  too  much.  However  too  much  often  proves  just  enough  for  I  notice 
that  if  bees  have  room  in  which  to  breed  and  plenty  of  honey  plus  a  good 
queen  there  will  be  no  lack  of  bees  when  the  honey  flow  opens  up.  and 
less  chances  of  a  poor  crop. 

Our  new  plant  worked  to  perfection  (almost)  we  just  have  a  few 
details  to  work  out,  but  it  worked  out  very  much  better  than  I  had  anti- 
cipated and  with  less  work,  so  that  taking  it  by  and  large  we  are  verv 
well  satisfied. 

Goldenrod  did  not  yield  much  this  fall  on  account  of  cool  weather, 
the  scale  colony  gained  three  or  four  days  on  goldenrod  and  then  it  was 
done.  We  expect  to  go  to  packing  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  we  do 
h!^!.^;'^^!^  have  them  packed  too  early  on  account  of  getting  too  warm 
Hoffol^i  late  fall  warm  spells  and,  well,  anyway  they  seem  to  winter 
better  if  packed  a  little  later.    Just  now  we  are  busy  grading  around 

fw  f-^  ^  ^^'  ^"'*  ?PP^^  ^""^P  ^^°^  i"  it^  infancy  while  in  bloom  so 
«otio5f  i^"^  spare  time  in  which  to  do  repair  work  which  has  been 
TJ^^}  .  ^^  ^T^  ^^^^-  ^  1^^^  word  about  disposing  of  the  crop:  Do 
not  let  stones  about  the  big  crop  stampede  any  one  into  off ering  honey 
fln^H  TnilLfn^K^"  packages  at  ruinous  prices,  but  work  the  home  market 
o?  hnn^v  fS  f    ^nl^^u  ""!  ^^"^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Surprised  at  the  amount 

set.  th^nHL  T^\u^  ^^^^  ^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^^^1  "^a^k^t'  and  that  it  what 
sets  the  price  in  the  long  run.  We  find  that  people  will  use  a  lot  of 
honey  if  called  to  their  attention  and  sold  at  a  fair  price.  »  loc  or 

Now  a  word  about  advertising  honey.  Our  editor  of  our  local  paper 
prmted  an  excerpt  from  Dr.  Beck's  book,  Honey  and  Health,  relative  to 
honey  as  a  cure  for  hay  fever  and  in  due  time  received  a  note  from  a 
l^r^l  '?  Greensboro,  N.  C,  as  follows:  Dear  Editor:  I  can  endorse  tht- 
honey  treatment  for  hay  fever  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm     I  fairly 

?h?KnT5?i'  ''''  ^^^  ^*';f  *  '"^  *^"  ^^^^  ^^"^  it'  and  you  know  I  was 
the  No.  1  sufferer.  Pass  it  on  to  any  one  who  needs  it— please  We  hav(» 
had  several  inquiries  for  honey  resulting  from  that  one  article,  and  by 

health^r Jhlr'^l^  ^\T  ^^J V^^erested  in  honey  ^s  a  food  or  in  their 
health,  rather,  should  read  Dr.  Beck's  book.    Every  one  should  make  the 

i'^'lon^P  nfZl  "^T^  t?  ""^^.^  *^^  P"^^^^  ^^"^y  conscious.  The  following 
tute  valuable  material  put  out  by  the  American  Honey  Ins-J- 

THE  VERSATILE  SWEET 

f i,,o  "  uk"  ^^^i  ^  y^^^^^S  ^or  something  new  in  food,  something  distinc 

wnt  fi«H  i^  i!"^  ^"^  i^^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^^y  ^^^  ^^ie^ds  or  clubworkers,  you 
will  find  in  honey  the  avenue  to  fascinating  discoveries. 

Honey  is  sugar  from  flowers.    Just  the  sound  of  the  word  vividly 
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brings  old-time  fragrance  and  flavor  to  our  minds.  It  is  a  memory  com- 
pelling word  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Today,  honey  is  being  used  in  food  preparation  so  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully that  homemakers  are  fast  gaining  special  reputations  through 
their  honey  cookery.  And  all  because  honey  is  so  versatile  in  its  ap- 
plication to  food  services. 

It's  just  as  good  on  the  morning  grapefruit  as  it  is  in  the  broixed 
steak.  Or  if  you  start  with  a  tomato  juice  cocktail,  a  bit  of  honey 
goes  in  with  interesting  results.  For  the  usual  breakfast  cup  of  coffee 
instead  of  2  or  3  lumps  of  sugar,  many  men  are  enjoying  a  teaspoon 
of  the  sugar  from  flowers.  Other  breakfast  services  improved  by  the 
natural  sweetness  of  honey  are  cooked  and  ready- to-eat  cereals — here 
the  honey  is  drizzled  lightly  about.  Toasts  are  lightly  drizzled  with 
honey  to  make  cinnamon  or  pecan  types,  both  of  which  are  delicious 
for  the  friendly  tea  hour  or  late  evening  repast.  Honey  is  used  in  creamy 
waffle  batter,  cooked  In  the  so  efficient  automatic  waffle  irons  available 
today,  and  served  with  a  Homemade  Syrup,  which  also  uses  honey. 

Sounds  pretty  sweet,  you  may  be  thinking,  but  that's  the  trick  or 
shall  we  say,  that's  the  art  of  creative  cookery.  Just  a  small  amount  of 
honey  is  used  and  through  this  addition  the  cook  develops  a  degree  of 
flavor  in  these  combinations  that  makes  the  family  and  guests  leave 
the  table  wondering  WHAT  made  the  food  taste  so  extremely  good.  It 
the  cook  is  generous  she  will  pass  on  her  honey  secrets  but  if  she  is  not, 
tested  recipes  may  be  secured  from  American  Honey  Institute. 

To  convince  you  of  the  further  adaptability  of  honey  in  preparing 
the  daily  menu,  the  following  list  of  honey  dishes  is  given: 

Honey  Baked  Ham  ((festive  in  appearance  and  a  Kitchen  Master- 
piece) 

Roast  Turkey  (did  you  ever  baste  one  with  honey?) 

Spinach  Ring  filled  with  Shrimp  and  Mushrooms  (both  the  ring 
and  filling  boast  a  little  honey  and  the  combination  is  an  excellent  one 
for  the  bridge  luncheon  or  buffet  supper) 

Hard  Sauce  (known  as  honey  butter  and  a  fine  accompaniment  for 
suet  or  steamed  fig  puddngs) 

Apple  Pie  (watch  faces  beam  when  they  see  the  glorious  glistening 
of  the  golden  honey  surface  on  this  pie) 

Fruit  Salads  (honey  brings  to  these  wholesome  combinations  its 
own  inimitable  fiavor) 

Honey  Breads  (distinctive  in  taste  and  moist  and  fresh) 

Fruit  Cakes  (full  of  flavor) 

Confections   (satisfying) 

Christmas  Cookies  (traditional  and  may  be  made  in  advance  because 
they  improve  with  age  when  made  with  honey) 

Custards  (cooked  and  baked— their  usual  blandness  is  replaced  with 
a  subtle  but  pleasingly  rich  flavor). 

Recipes  for  many  other  food  combinations  just  as  tasty  as  the  above 
are  available  for  the  company  and  family  menu. 

The  use  of  honey  is  not  limited  to  foods  prepared  in  the  home.  Many 
commercial  food  companias  are  now  using  it  in  producing  quality  baked 
goods,  confections  and  pharmaceutical  products.  In  addition  It  is  going  in- 
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to  shaving  creams  and  facial  packs,  into  polishes  for  the  fine  kid  shoes, 
into  waterproofing  for  leather  and  into  the  center  of  golf  balls  to  provide 
proper  resiliency. 

For  untold  centuries  the  honeybee  has  provided  sugar  from  flowers 
to  satisfy  the  sweet  tooth  of  mankind.  Not  only  is  honey  one  of  the 
oldest  foods  known  but  it  is  a  natural  food  substance  and  will  always 
bp  Ro  recocmized.  The  sugars  most  commonly  used  for  table  and  cook- 
ing purposes,  cane  and  beet  sugars,  must  be  broken  down  into  simpler 
sugars  by  digestion  before  they  can  be  assimilated.  The  resulting  simple 
sugars,  dextrose  and  levulose,  are  those  which  occur  NATURALLY  in 
honey.  Therefore,  honey  requires  practically  no  digestion.  Its  sugars 
are  almost  wholly  available  for  immediate  absorption  into  the  body.  Due 
to  the  depth  of  flavor  and  intense  sweetness,  honey  is  more  SATIATING 
than  other  sugars.  This  tends  to  reduce  sugar  intake  which  may  be 
desirable  in  certain  instances.  Honey  is  recognized  as  a  satisfactory 
supplement  to  milk  in  infant  feeding.  It  is  also  an  excellent  soui-ce 
of  readily  available  food  energy  for  growing  children.—Amercan  Honey 
Institute,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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The  program  for  the  winter  meeting  is  given  below.  Because  of  the 
new  section  to  the  show  building,  a  larger  attendance  is  expected  than 
for  past  years.  Reports  over  the  State  also  indicate  a  larger  attendance. 
The  program  is  good  with  two  outstanding  speakers  taking  part.  Both 
Dr.  Hambleton  and  Dr.  Dunh^im  have  had  wide  experience  and  should 
prove  to  be  interesting  speakers. 

PROGRAM 

Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepersf  Association 

(Room?) 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING  9:30 

Meetiner  called  to  order  by  the  President-^.  S.  Fleck,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Invocation 

Address  of  Welcome— R.  H.  Bell,  Entomologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Some  satisfactions  derived  from  Keeping  Bees— Roy  H.  Herr,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Report  of  Apiary  Inspection— Wm.  M.  Glebe,  Apiculturist,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

Management  and  Results  from  Package  Bees  for  Honey  Production— Dr. 

W.   E.   EHinh^m,   Extension   Specialist,   Ohio   State    University. 

Columbus.  Ohio. 
General  Discussion 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  1:30 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer— H.  M.  Snavely,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Election  of  Officers 

President's  Address— J.  S.  Fleck 

Hints  on  Marketing— E.  J.  Anderson,  Extension  Apiarist,  State  College, 

Pa. 
Cost  Factors  in  Honey  Production— Dr.  Jas.  I.  H-^^.mbleton,  In  Charge 

Division  of  Bee  Culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Business  Session 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  6:30 
Beekeepers'  Banquet — Price  $.75 
Jacksons  Domestic  Science  Kitchen 
206  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Ohio  Two-Queen  System  for  Honey  Production — ^Dr.  W.  E.  Dunham 
Work  at  the  Bee  Culture  Laboratory — I>r.  Jas.  I.  Hambleton 
Summary — ^E.  J.  Anderson 
Motion  Pictures  on  Pollination — Dr.  Dunham 

THURSDAY  MORNING  9:30 

Production  and  Sale  of  Honey  in  Tioga  County — Walter  Doud,  Mansfield, 
Pa. 

Production  and  Sale  of  Honey  in  Erie  County — Elmer  E.  Root,  Erie,  Pa. 

Back-Lot  Beekeeping  Made  Profitable — Dr.  W.  E.  Dunham 

A  Search  for  Bees  Resistant  to  American  Foulbrood — Dr.  Jas.  I.  Hamble- 
ton 

Roll  Call  of  Counties — Response  to  be  given  by  representatives  from  each 
County  Association 

Response  from  Representatives  of  Supply  Companies 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  1:30 

Easy  Ways  of  Using  Honey  in  the  Home — Mrs.  H.  M.  Snavely 

Discussion — E.  J.  Anderson 

Demonstration  on  Using  Bag  Wrappers  for  Comb  Honey — A.  T.  Keil, 

Mars.  Pa. 
Discussion — H.  K.  Board,  Sheridan.  Pa.     "Money  for  Inspection** 
Summary  of  the  Two-Day  Farm   Show  Prop^ram — Fi'ederick  Hahman 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 
Suggestions  for  the  Summer  Meeting 


CONCERNING   THE   FARM   SHOW   PROGRAM— H.   M.    Snavely,    Sec. 

With  this  issue  you  will  read  the  Farm  Show  Program.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  one.  however,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  features  which 
should  interest  every  beekeeper  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
invite  beekeepers  from  neighboring  States.  This  year  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  the  Chief  Apiculturist  from  the  Df^pt.  of  Entomology 
at  the  government  experiment  station,  Beltsville.  Maryland.  Dr.  Jas.  I 
Hambleton.  Then  too,  we  remember  the  fine  congenial  personality  of 
Dr.  W.  E.  Dunham  from  Columbus.  Ohio,  who  is  the  Extension  Apiarist 
for  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  is  in  close  touch  with  practical  methods  of 
beekeeping,  and  should  interest  beekeepers  from  far  and  near.  Just 
that  much  for  the  out -of- State  speakers.  O  course,  you  will  be  also 
interested  in  the  rest  of  the  program.  Study  it  and  plan  to  attend  all 
of  the  sessions.  The  banquet  Wednesday  evening  promises  to  be  a  great 
time  of  beekeeping  fellowship. 

Now  a  word  about  the  Association.  There  are  twenty-two  counties 
which  are  organized  and  have  enough  members  to  secure  the  special 
rates  from  the  State  Association.  That  is  not  quite  one-third  of  th^ 
counties  m  the  state.  Why  not  get  started  with  a  county  organization 
^^^««^^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^'^^^  Association.  We  are  informed  that  there 
are  28,000  beekeepers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  More  counties  should 
be  up  and  doing.  See  your  County  Agent,  write  in  for  helpful  sugges- 
tions, or  let  us  know  your  problems,  and  we*ll  try  to  help  you. 

When  you  get  your  copy  of  this  issue  announce  the  program  in  vour 
county  paper,  tell  your  County  Agent  about  it,  and  get  the  word  around. 


We  ought  to  have  five  hundred  beekeepers,  men,  women,  4-H  Club  and 
vocational  beekeepers,  at  Harrisburg  January  18  and  19.  We  11  be  look- 
ing for  you;  and  until  then,  we  hope  you  had  a  joyous  Christmas,  ana 
wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year. 


AN  ACT 

An  Act  making  an  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  advance  the  beekeeping  and  agricultural  interest  of  this  Common- 
wealth. .  .. 
Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same  that  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  biennially  is  hereby  specfifically  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  bee  inspection  and 
advancing  the  interest  of  beekeepers,  vegetable  and  fruit  growers  in 
this  Commonwealth,  with  the  view  of  controlling  and  if  possible  elimin^ 
ating  American  foulbrood  and  other  bee  diseases  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  deem  necessary  and  advisable. 

We  believe  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  part  of  the  above  act  should 
be  stricken  out,  as  these  two  branches  of  agriculture  have  their  own  ap- 
propriations. As  it  reads  the  Supt.  of  Agri.  could  use  part  or  all  of  this 
money  for  the  benefit  of  those  two  branches  and  we  would  have  less 
than  we  now  have.    Let  us  stand  on  our  own  feet.    H.  W.  B. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  CHINA 

The  following  article  was  received  from  C.  R.  Kellogg,  who  is  now 
teaching  in  Fukien  Christian  University,  Foochow,  China. 

Things  have  not  been  too  smooth  out  here  lately  but  I  have  been 
able  to  get  some  work  done  in  spfite  of  disturbances.  No  actual  fighting 
about  Foochow,  although  we  have  had  our  airport  bombed,  and  several 
buildings  in  the  city  and  harbor.  We  are  half  way  between  the  two. 
some  four  miles  from  the  city  and  not  in  much  danger. 

In  my  bee  work  I  am  principally  raising  the  local  Chinese  bee  to  sec 
if  it  can  be  improved.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  rearing  a  few  col- 
onies and  using  them  for  study  only  but  now  I  am  trying  out  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  the  business.  Last  year  I  had  four  old-fashioned 
box  hives  of  the  Chinese  type  that  have  been  in  use  here  for  1700  years 
without  a  change  so  far  as  we  know.  One  colony  was  dropped  or  m- 
lured  in  carrying  so  that  the  combs  fell  down  and  most  of  the  bees  were 
killed  Another  colony  did  not  do  well  and  produced  only  5  pounds  ai 
honev  A  third  colony  was  chuck  full  of  bees  and  honey  and  we  took 
out  21  pounds  of  honey  from  it.  The  fourth  colony  lost  its  queen,  and 
as  I  ha4  no  way  of  putting  a  new  queen  in  the  box  hive,  I  took  out  27 
Doundrof  honey  and  united  the  bees  with  other  colonies.  The  average 
Cey  secured  by  the  beekeepers  here  per  year  is  10  to  15  pounds,  but 
individual  hives  will  give  20  to  25  pounds  under  the  best  conditions. 

A  colony  of  bees,  established,  can  be  bought  for  $5.00  and  each  year 
if  nronerlv  cared  for  should  produce  at  least  10  pounds  of  honey  sell- 
ing Xlesale  at  $.20  per  pound,  and  thus  bring  in  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  year 
which  is  not  a  bad  investment.  I  imagine  an  apiary  average  of  10  pounds 
SatSut  ?he  average.  Of  course,  they  allow  the  bees  to  swarm  and  the 
swarms  are  extra. 
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Italian  bees  are  $20.00  per  colony  and  would  have  to  average  50 
pounds  per  year  to  pay  as  well  as  the  old-fashioned  hives  of  bees.  Somg. 
men  get  as  much  as  60  pounds  and  once  in  a  while  100  pounds,  but  a 
number  of  companies  have  failed  dismally  with  the  Italian  bees.  Usually 
they  take  too  much  honey  and  either  have  to  feed  with  sugar  selling  at 
$.24  per  pound  or  more — or  the  bees  starve. 

iiiiiGac    uccS    wc/iiv    naiuci,    w«-nis.    in    uuOici     wcatnci .    wv/in.    'jxl    suiaii 

honey  flows,  are  very  saving  of  their  stores,  so  well  suited  to  the  region. 
However,  they  do  not  repel  the  wax  moth  and  will  swarm  readily. 

I  have  made  some  small  hives  and  am  able  to  purchase  foundation 
for  Chinese  bees  (smaller  than  Italian)  and  plan  to  see  what  I  can  do 
with  the  Chinese  bees  under  modern  methods.  I  believe  they  will  do 
much  better  than  in  the  box  hives  and  may  be  better  for  a  while  than 
the  Italians.  The  Italians  are  far  too  expensive  for  any  of  the  villager*; 
and  must  be  left  to  the  specialists.  Even  the  modem  equipment  for 
Chinese  bees  would  be  too  expensive,  so  I  am  planning  to  push  the  use 
of  Chinese  bees  in  the  old  box  hives  first  as  they  can  be  procured  and 
people  know  how  to  handle  them  readily.  Then  the  people  can  gradu- 
ate to  the  Chinese  bees  in  modern  hives  later.  Th^  Chinese  box  hive 
opens  at  both  ends  and  we  also  make  ours  so  the  bottom  can  be  lowered, 
making  the  bees  readily  accessible. 

I  plan  to  try  to  cross  the  two  species  (Apis  indica  and  A.  mellifica> 
but  of  course  if  they  are  really  two  species,  they  will  probably  not  cross. 

I  follow  your  work,  papers,  meetings,  etc..  in  the  journals  and  enjoy 
reading  of  all  the  activities  in  "beedom"  in  U.  S.  A. 


With  very  best  wishes. 


Most  sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  Kellogg 


DANGER  TO  HONEY  FROM  HEATING 

E.  F.  Phillips,  Cornell  University 

Our  beekeeping  literature  is  faulty  in  its  failure  fully  to  discuss  the 
damage  often  done  to  honey  by  ill-advised  heating.  It  is  rather  com- 
mon to  encounter  statements  to  the  effect  that  honey  may  safely  be 
heated  to  160  degrees  F.  without  damage,  and  any  such  statement  on 
this  subject  which  discusses  temperature  only  is  necessarily  inaccurate. 
Honey  may  be  heated  to  the  temperature  stated  with  safety,  but  only 
provided  that  the  time  during  which  It  is  kept  at  that  or  nearby  tempera- 
tures is  extremely  short,  and  that  the  honey  is  quickly  cooled  nearly  to 
room  temperature.  Honey  can  be  ruined  at  temperatures  only  slightly 
above  100  degrees  F.  if  it  is  kept  at  such  temperatures  for  several  hours, 
and  on  the  contrary  honey  can  sometimes  be  heated  to  temperatures 
above  160  degrees  F.  without  damage,  if  the  cooling  is  almost  instantane- 
ous. In  short,  when  discussing  the  heating  of  honey,  both  time  and 
temperature  must  be  considered  if  the  whole  truth  is  to  be  told. 

In  ordfnary  processes  of  bottling  honey,  it  is  customary  to  heat  honev 
to  about  160  degrees  F.  in  order  to  liquify  every  crystal  and  in  order 
that  when  bottled  while  still  hot  there  may  be  formed  a  slight  vacuum 
at  the  top  of  the  bottle.  Since  it  is  easily  recognized  that  many,  per- 
haps most,  bottlers  darken  their  honey  by  such  heating,  the  proper  con- 
clusion Is  that  all  too  often  the  honey  is  not  cooled  quickly  enough.  For 
example,  if  honey  is  run  into  pound  bottles,  sealed  while  hot  and  im- 
mediately packed  for  shipping,  the  heat  in  the  honey  is  retained  to  a 
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degree  which  almost  always  causes  damage  to  both  color  and  flavor.  TOe 
bottles  of  honey  must  be  set  apart  to  permit  cooling  before  packing  for 
shipment. 

Since  quick  heating  and  quick  cooling  require  equipment  and  facili- 
ties not  ordinarily  found  in  a  honey  house,  it  has  come  to  be  good  advice 
that  the  beekeeper  should  never  heat  honey  in  a  honey  house.  As  a  piece 
of  general  advice,  this  is  about  perfect.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
in  which  the  beekeeper  has  the  best  of  honey  house  equipment,  m  wnicn 
event  he  is  as  well  qualified  to  heat  honey  as  is  a  bottler,  but  such  cases 
are  so  rare  that  the  general  advice  still  holds.  The  danger  from  heating 
honey  in  the  honey  house  does  not  usually  lie  in  the  bottling  process. 
Some  beekeepers  have  devices  of  various  sorts  by  means  of  wh'ch  their 
honey  is  warmed  to  facilitate  settling  and  straining.  Too  often  after 
such  heating,  the  honey  is  run  into  large  tanks  for  settling  while  st^ll 
hot,  and  the  danger  of  damage  is  great.  Honey  has  a  high  thermal 
capacity,  by  which  is  meant  that  it  retains  heat  to  a  striking  degree.  A 
tank  of  warmed  honey  will  still  be  warm  the  next  morning,  by  which 
time  the  honey  is  injured  apprec?ably.  If  a  device  can  be  made  for  warm- 
ing, settling  or  straining  and  then  for  immediate  cooling,  it  is  probable 
that  little  or  no  damage  will  be  done,  but  all  ordinary  equipment  for 
honey  house  heating  can  be  unequivocally  condemned. 

Another  fact  not  often  recognized  is  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  heat 
all  of  a  lot  of  honey  to  injure  all  of  it.  If  part  of  the  honey  is  over- 
heated and  this  is  then  run  into  a  larger  lot,  all  the  honey  will  be  in- 
jured. Such  instances  occur  when  capping  melters  or  other  such  ^uiP" 
ment  is  improp-rly  used.  Dealers  in  capping  melters  can  truthfully 
claim  that  if  th?ir  equipment  is  used  properly,  little  or  no  damage  w^ll 
result,  but  nobody  has  so  far  been  able  to  make  such  equipment  fool 
proof  For  example,  if  a  capping  melter  full  of  hot  honey  is  left  stand- 
ing under  slumgum  and  wax  over  night,  the  honey  in  it  is  ruined  beyond 
repa-^r  To  aPow  such  hon^y  to  run  into  the  tank  the  next  morning  when 
operations  again  begin  works  damage  to  the  entire  lot  with  which  it  is 
mixed.  The  safe  way  of  course  is  not  to  try  to  melt  cappings  directly 
but  to  salvage  the  honey  adhering  to  cappings  in  some  manner  other 
than  by  endangering  all  the  honey  crop. 

For  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  beekeepers  special  warning  is  ap- 
propriate for  one  of  our  honeys  namely  buckwheat.  While  even  for  buck- 
wheat honeys  it  is  possible  by  the  us-  of  the  utmost  precautions  to  heat 
it  It  should  be  recognized  that  buckwheat  honey  is  more  easily  harmed 
by  heating  than  almost  any  other  honey.  Probably  the  tannic  acid 
content  is  the  factor  which  causes  this  trouble,  but  whatever  it  may  be, 
the  fact  remams  that  buckwheat  honey  is  nuickly  and  easily  injured 
by  heating.  Since  buckwheat  honey  is  definitely  better  when  crystal- 
lized and  definitely  inferior  in  appearance  and  flavor  when  hquid.  the 
beekeeper  who  proposes  to  market  his  own  buckwheat  honey  will  do 
weil  not  to  undertake  heating  it  for  bottling  purposes.  The  old-timers 
who  were  raised  on  buckwheat  honey  prefer  it  to  all  other  kinds,  and 
there  are  other  groups  of  people  who  definitely  prefer  it.  On  the  other 
hand  for  the  usual  honey  market  buckwheat  honey  should  usually  not 
be  offered  if  there  is  a  chance  that  it  m-^v  be  bought  by  persons  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  it.  In  any  event,  all  efforts  to  keep  buckwheat  honey 
in  liquid  form  seem  unwise,  and  If  this  suggestion  is  followed,  there  will 
be  less  danger  of  harming  such  honey  by  ill-advised  heating^  Pi?^^^ 
and  basswood  honey  will  stand  far  more  heat  for  a  longer  period  than 
will  buckwh-at  honey,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  should  be  kept  alwavs 
in  mind  by  all  producers  of  buckwheat  honey.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  capping 
melter  can  ever  be  used,  even  with  all  possible  precautions  for  safety, 
for  cappings  from  buckwheat  honey. 

One  often  encounters  descriptions  of  apparatus  for  heating  honey 


which  is  supposed  by  the  originator  to  be  superior  to  any  other  equip- 
ment of  the  sort.  Naturally  one  who  has  spent  some  time  and  perhaps 
considerable  money  in  devising  such  an  outfit  may  be  excused  for  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  pride  in  what  he  assumes  to  be  an  original  idea.  If  on'y 
each  and  every  device  for  heating  honey  might  have  indelibly  printed 
on  it  a  skull  and  cross  bones,  many  a  beekeeper  might  be  saved  from 
harming  good  honey. 

It  seems  justifiable  to  make  rather  drastic  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject of  heating  honey,  because  of  the  serious  damage  now  being  done  by 
beekeepers  innocently  but  ignorantly.  There  is  much  inferior  honey 
now  offered  for  sale  to  Innocent  customers.  Some  of  this  honey  is  in- 
ferior because  the  beekeeper  sells  it  for  good  honey  when  it  is  inferior 
as  table  honey  because  of  the  fioral  source.  Par  more  of  this  honey  is 
spoiled  by  something  which  the  beekeeper  or  the  bottler  (sometimes  the 
same  person)  does  to  the  honey.  It  would  not  be  missing  the  mark  badly 
to  state  that  half  the  bottled  and  canned  honey  now  put  on  the  market 
by  persons  unfamiliar  with  heating  honey  is  injured  by  the  process,  and 
for  this  there  is  no  excuse. 

We  sometimes  get  all  hot  and  bothered  because  the  market  for  honey 
is  not  as  good  as  we  would  wish.  We  may  or  may  not  wax  enthusiastic 
about  proposals  for  stimulating  the  honey  market,  through  advertising, 
cooperative  propaganda  or  something  of  the  sort.  It  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  admitted  that  beekeepers  who  place  injured  honey  on  the  mar- 
ket do  more  harm  to  that  market  than  can  be  overcome  by  all  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  market  which  lies  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  the 
industry. 

Safety  Rule  No.  1  for  any  and  every  beekeeper  should  be  that  honey 
shall  never  be  heated  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  honey  house.  If 
the  beekeeper  undertakes  to  engage  in  the  business  of  bottling  or  can- 
ning honey  for  the  market,  his  rule  should  still  be  never  to  heat  it, 
until  the  time  comes  when  he  can  take  the  time  and  spend  the  energy 
and  brain  power  adequate  to  study  the  subject  of  honey  handling  ade- 
quately to  justify  him  in  undertaking  the  heating  of  his  honey.  Rule 
No.  2  is  that  one  does  not  acquire  such  knowledge  by  inheritance  or  in- 
stinct, and  that  it  takes  study  and  hard  experimental  work  to  permi*; 
anybody  to  undertake  such  an  endeavor  without  danger.  These  things 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strenuously  or  too  often,  and  until  such  tim^ 
as  beekeepers  comprehend  the  danger  of  heating  honey,  there  is  little 
hope  of  an  improvement  in  the  honey  market. 


HONEY  BEES  NEEDED  TO  POLLINATE  RED  CLOVER 

W.  E.  Dunham,  Ext.  Specialist  in  Bee  Culture 

In  experimental  work  carried  on  from  1930  to  1932  by  W.  E.  Dun- 
ham, Assistant  Entomologist  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  North- 
western Experiment  Farm,  Holgate,  Ohio,  an  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
certain the  importance  of  honeybees  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  natural 
pollinating  insects  in  red  clover  seed  production.  Red  clover  is  highly 
self-sterile.  If  it  is  to  set  seed  there  must  be  an  interchange  of  pollen 
between  the  plants,  more  properly  termed  cross-pollination.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  this  cross  pollination  is  brought  about  by  pol- 
linating insects,  and  not  by  wind.  Without  the  presence  of  pollinating 
insects,  the  mechanical  transfer  of  pollen  between  plants  will  not  occur, 
and  there  will  be  no  seed  formation. 

During  the  3  years  of  experimentation  it  was  found  in  fields  int/j 
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which  hive  bees  were  moved  that  of  the  total  poUinatmg  activity  78 
to  84  per  cent  was  performed  by  honeybees.  The  remainder  of  the  pol- 
linating activity  was  performed  by  natural  pollinating  insects,  such  as 
bumblebees,  solitary  bees,  and  other  insects. 

During  2  years  of  the  experiment,  eight  cages  were  set  up  In  which 
bumblebees  and  honeybee  colonics  were  confined  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  the  honevbee  as  compared  with  the  bumblebee  in  the  pollination  oi 
red  clover.  These  tests  revealed  that  with  one  exception  34  to  b9  per  ceiiL 
more  seed  was  produced  in  the  cages  where  the  honeybees  were  connnea 
than  in  the  bumblebee  cages.  These  results  occurred  in  part,  no  aouDC, 
because  there  were  more  honeybees  to  a  cage  than  there  were  hun^oi;^ 
bees.  The  individual  bumblebee  is  highly  efficient  in  the  pollination 
of  red  clover,  perhaps  more  so  than  the  individual  honeybee  but  tne 
grower  of  red  clover  Is  usually  confronted  with  the  problem  of  there  be- 
ing too  few  bumblebees.  ^     •  i^  ^  t-oh 

This  experiment  showed  also  that  the  average  low  seed  yield  at  rea 
clover  is  not  due  to  the  inability  of  the  clover  plant  to  produce  seed  but 
rather  to  a  lack  of  pollinating  insects  to  insure  maximum  cross-polima- 

Seed  growers  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  maximum  seed  yj^elds 
from  red  clover  should  encourage  commercial  beekeepers  to  establisn 
ppiaries  close  to  their  clover  fields.  The  inducement  of  commercial  be3- 
keepers  into  an  area  will  depend  upon  the  acreage  of  other  clovers;  red 
clover  is  not  an  important  honey  plant,  as  very  little  of  the  nectar  is 
available  to  bees  because  of  the  long  corollas  of  the  blossoms. 


PACKAGE  BEES 

By  Edwin  J.  Anderson 

Another  season  has  passed  and  results  obtained  by  beekeepers  are 
again  available  for  analysis.  The  seasonal  conditions  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  State  varied  considerably  so  that  what  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
rect analysis  for  one  part  of  the  State  may  appear  to  be  all  wrong  in 
another.  For  instance,  package  bees  did  very  poorly  In  many  southeast- 
ern counties  while  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  results  were 
away  above  expectations. 

The  excellent  flow  from  buckwh-at  helped  a  lot  to  put  the  average 
production  for  package  bees  in  a  favorable  position.  Production  for 
packages  is  generally  much  higher  In  this  area  because  of  the  late  honey 

The  average  production  p-r  package  for  the  State  was  62  pounds 
of  surplus  per  colony.  The  records  to  obtain  this  figure  were  taken  from 
386  packages  located  in  18  counties. 

The  average  production  for  the  past  five  years  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  1. 

Five  Year  Average  Production  for  Package  Bees 


Year 


No. 
Counties 


No. 
Packages 


Total 
Prod. 


Average      Prod.  Value 

Prod.  Per  Wintered         Per 
Colony       Colonies     Colony 


1934 

10 

130 

11,050 

85 

28 

10.20 

1935 

9 

41 

2,795 

68 

19 

8.16 

1936 

14 

144 

17.180 

119 

31 

14.28 

1937 

18 

417 

12.645 

30 

17 

4.50 

1938 

18 

386 

23,748 

62 

32 

7.44 

69 


1,118 


67,418 


60.3 


25.4 


SUMMARY 

Total  counties  ~ 69 

Total  number  packages  1,118 

Total   production   67,418  lbs. 

Average  per  colony  for  five  years 60  lbs. 

Average  value  per  colony  (5)  12  cents 7.25 

Average  for  wintered  colonies  25  lbs. 

vex  age   xkjT    wjnii/cicvl  l/v/j.vyi*Av^o  tt%j   aMw.,   •k^w«--4-it,»^«. 

production 
for  entire 
state 
The  figures  show  an  interesting  picture  about  the  production  for 
package  bees  over  a  five  year  period.    During  the  year  of  low  produc- 
tion the  value  of  honey  per  pound  was  figured  at  a  slightly  higher  value 
or  $.15  per  pound. 

WINTER  LOSSES 

The  winter  losses  for  1937-38  were  rather  low  £ts  compared  to  the 
losses  for  some  of  the  previous  years.  The  losses  would  have  been  even 
lower  had  it  not  been  for  the  colonies  that  starved  in  spring.  The  figures 
for  last  year  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  three  years  as 
are  shown  in  table  2. 

No.  Per  cent         Losses    for        Per   Cent       Per   Cent 

Year       Colonies  Winter   Losses  Demontratlon     Loss    for         Loss   for 
Recorded    (Estimated)  Apiary         Packed   Col  Unpack.  Col. 

1934-35  921  15  10  11  15 

1935-36  3682  42  19.5  15  45 

1936-37  3716  10  8  7                       9.7 

1937-38  4944  11.5  8  10  14 

These  figures  show  a  story  of  winter  losses  that  indicate  a  real  prob- 
lem exists.  Unfortunately  complete  figures  are  not  available  for  1933-34. 
The  winter  losses  as  a  whole  were  estimated  at  29  per  cent  making  it 
another  bad  year  when  the  losses  were  excessive. 

There  are  years  such  as  the  winter  of  1935-36  when  the  losses  can 
be  attributed  to  certain  definite  causes.  The  causes  were  three:  (1)  a 
shortage  of  young  bees  in  the  fall.  The  shortage  was  due  to  the  heavy 
fall  fiow  which  forced  the  queen  to  restrict  brood  rearing,  (2)  a  very  poor 
quality  of  food  for  winter.  This  was  due  to  the  late  fall  flow  and  cold 
weather  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  bees  to  ripen  the  nectar.  Th3 
thin  nectar  caused  dysentery.  (3)  The  long  winter  when  the  bees  were 
confined  (about  three  months)  encouraged  dysentery  and  permitted  many 
entrances  to  become  clogged  with  dead  bees. 

One  might  consider  briefly  remedies  to  prevent  these  losses.  It  wa*^ 
next  to  impassible  to  get  a  larger  number  of  young  bees  and  remedy 
cause  No.  1.  Top  ventilation  helped  to  dry  or  ripen  the  nectar  and  help- 
ed some  to  remedy  cause  No.  2.  The  top  entrance  also  prevented  suffoca- 
tion. Packing  seemed  to  help  a  little  all  along  the  line.  It  protected  the 
bees  and  prolonged  their  lives.  Packing  reduced  the  amount  of  food  re- 
quired and  tended  to  reduce  the  losses  from'  dysentery.  One  or  more 
of  these  conditions  are  likely  to  need  attention  almost  any  year. 

0 

NOTICE 

We  have  on  our  records  at  present  more  than  two  hundred  that 
have  not  paid  dues  since  1936.  Thes6  names  have  been  carried  along 
throughout  this  year  so  that  any  deficiency  might  be  corrected,  but  new, 
after  sending  the  Beekeeper  for  one  whole  year,  we  should  be  receiving 
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dues.  All  members  who  have  not  paid  dues  for  two  years  or  on^er  will 
not  receive  the  next  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Beekeeper.  It  is  a  heavy 
expense  to  send  out  the  magazine  four  times  a  year  ^^^  members  w^^^  do 
not  pay  dues,  knd  so  we  are  forced  to  discontinue  all  subscriptions  to 
those  who  are  in  arrears  two  years,  unless  notice  is  given  to  tiie  ^re- 
tary  with  either  dues  or  explanation  why  it  should  continue.— H.  M. 
Snavely,  Sec,  221  Walnut  Street,  CarUsle,  Pa. 


The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Allentown  Chronicle  in  Sep- 
tember: 
•He  Who  Gets  Stung'  Gets  Better,  But  Bee  Has  to  Be  the  Right  Type 

Quite  a  few  centuries  ago  in  some  obscure,  ^^^-p^^^^^  Pjf^^^  i^.^^^^ 
named  martyr,  unhonored  and  unsung,  suffering  from  some  affliction 
Sr Xr  madl'the  startling  discovery  that  the  sting  of  a  bee  was^^PaWe 
of  alleviating  pain--of  another  type-and  could,  if  properly  admmmer 
ed,  effect  a  cure.  • 

Today  living  in  Bethlehem,  there  is  a  man,  who  is  using  tWs  f or- 
muJ^th  a  malimum  of  success.    He  l^^s  u^^^^^*^,^^^^^^ 
^important  contributions  to  medicine  and  has  at  1^^^^  in  the  camion 
of  rh^matics  and  others,  joined  the  ranks  of  these  who  comprise  th 
clique  devoted  to  the  humane  purpose  of  lessening  the  suffering  of  the 
Dhvsically  afflicted.  ,     ,     ^ 

That  man  Is  William  Barnak  of  316  Adams  St- Bethlehem  beekeep^ 
ing  teacher  of  Northampton  county  for  the  Works  Progress  Admmistra- 

It  has  been  a  long  recognized-at  times  disputed-fact  that  a  bee 
.itine  can  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  arthrit  s.    Mr  Bar 
na^   who  has  been  "fooling  around  with  bees  since  a  boy,"  emphasizes 
That  Tn  ordmar^-  bee  is  nit  only  ineffective,  but  highly  dangerous. 

The  venom  of  a  bee,  if  properly  used,  is  ^^e  test  cure  l^r  rheuma- 
tism or  arthritis,  we  were  told.  The.i=.°«\'«?'?„''!"f  *^!^  *^^  ^^''^^  °*  ^' 
"field  bee"  will  cure  rheumatism  is  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Barnak. 

"Depending  on  the  time  and  place,  a  bee  sting  can  prove  fatal,    ne 

^^^  That  is  whv  hp  has  devoted!  nearly  four  years  to  the  study  of  dit- 

from  all  others-the  ideal  bee  for  clinical  use.  .     ,    ,    ^       .„ 

TUTr  Rnrnak  reoeatedly  emphasizes  that  the  important  factor  m 
treating  fh^tis^or  ^^^^^^  with  bee  stings  is  that  only  specially 
selected  bees  be  used. 

A/r^  Rnmnk  keens  his  medical  bees  in  separate  hives,  feeds  them  a 
spec^Uy  prTpa'^redXKl  that  contains,  among  other  things,  honey^ 

•iy  LI"  he  explains,  "do  not  Produce  enough  honey  for  them- 
selves  and  thkt  Is  the  reason  for  the  special  kind  of  food^ 

an,»  .„»rtirnl  hee  nerfected  by  Mr.  Barnak  has  already  proved  its 
wort^  irf  uted'l^gSfarlf  in  th'e  treatment  of  rheumatism  and  other 

^^'1^  Barnak  used  bees  from  five  different  races  before  he  finally  ob- 
tained satisfying  results.    The  secret,  he  says,  is  his  own_ 

ThP  hees  are  kept  on  a  farm  at  Biegelsville  R.  1.    They  are  taK„n 

The  ^s  a^e  ^tT  ^    Bethlehem  and  are  kept  under  ob- 

from  there  to  Mr^  Barnak  s  ^o^e  in  b  ^^  ^^^^^^  purposes.  Dur- 

f^SrJ'days,  Mr  Ba'rTak'Ic'i^tinlzes  them  critically,  searching  for  a 
trace  of  disease. 
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Here  is  what  Mr.  Bamak  has  to  say  regarding  his  experiences  with 
bees  prepared  for  rheumatio  treatments: 

"Honeybees  visit  several  types  of  flowers  daily.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  mention  that  honeybees  have  two  stomachs.  In  one  they  gather 
the  nectar  from  the  flowers  and  during  the  transfer  from  the  blossoms 
to  the  hive  it  undergoes  a  slight  change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee  by 
the  action  of  the  bee's  saliva  upon  it.  In  the  other  stomach  the  bees 
consume  honey  for  their  own  nourishment. 

"Sometimes  we  receive  stings  that  appear  to  be  quite  mild,  where 
another  sting  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  spot  may  have  a  terrific 
effect.  In  my  opinion,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  venom  is  respon- 
sible for  this." 

There  are  believed  to  be  only  two  doctors  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  use  bees  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism— Dr.  Cornelius  of 
Souderton  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Siklos  of  Allentown. 

The  treatment  is  popular  in  Europe  but  is  comparatively  new  in 
this  country. 

Dr.  Bodog  P.  Beck  of  New  York  City,  this  country's  foremost  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  bee  treatment,  author  of  "Bee  Venom  Therapy," 
says  if  the  rheumatis;n  has  been  caused  by  gonorrhea,  syphilis  or  tuber- 
culosis, the  application  of  bee  venom  would  be  harmful.  Otherwise,  a 
cure  is  practically  a  certainty. 

Doctors  and  hospitals  throughout  the  country  have  been  using  bee 
venom  injections  and  the  American  Medical  association  approves  of  this 
treatment.  The  organization  is  non-committal,  however,  on  the  subject 
of  the  bee  sting  treatment. 

Years  ago,  doctors  rejected  the  "bee  sting  theory"  as  impractical 
but  it  Is  regaining  favor  steadily. 

Records  produced  by  one  doctor  show  that  the  bee  sting  cure  is 
successful  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  The  cards  show  the  number  of 
slings  the  patients  subjected  themselves  to  on  each  visit  to  the  office 
and  mention  the  ailment.  Six  termed  "failures"  visited  the  doctor  once 
or  twice,  received  only  a  few  stings  and  then  failed  to  return. 

Other  cases  showed  a  greater  number  of  bee  stings  and  at  the  same 
time,  vast  improvement  in  condition. 

One  patient  in  particular  attests  to  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment. 
He  has  been  suffering  from  arthritis  since  1932  and  in  September,  1936 
was  forced  to  bed  by  the  terriffic  pain. 

This  man  experienced  great  difficulty  in  walking  and  moving  about. 

He  was  unable  to  raise  his  hand  above  his  head,  so  intense  was  the  pain. 

Seeking  relief  from  the  constant  torture,  he  tried  sulphur  baths, 

blood  treatments,  mineral  baths  and  many  other  "cures."    Finally,  he 

heard  of  the  bee  sting  treatment  and,  desperate,  tried  it. 

The  stings  were  increased  from  ^6  to  40  in  two  months  and  after 
eight  weeks  of  treatment  he  was  pronounced  "50  per  cent  improved* 
During  the  two  months,  the  patient  was  stung  by  some  45  (!)  bees. 

Before  the  treatments  began,  he  was  forced  to  use  crutches  and, 
by  his  own  admission,  was  barely  able  to  walk.  Today  he  moves  about 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  but  is  vastly  improved.    • 

The  treatment  goes  something  like  this:  A  patient,  complalninir 
of  rheumatism  in  the  arm,  visits  the  doctor  and  somewhat  reluctant'y 
announces  that  he  is  willing  to  undergo  the  bee  sting  treatment. 

Inevitably,  perhaps  with  some  apprehension,  he  will  notice  the  neat 
frame  containing  several  thousands  of  bees,  buzzing  about  with  tt^e 
ceaseless  activity  that  characterizes  this  insect.  Perhaps,  too,  he  will 
notice  bottles  of  chloroform,  spirits  of  ammonia,  alcohol  and  adrenalin- 
all  used  in  the  "operation." 

The  last  named  accessories,  incidentally,  are  very  important,  for 
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the  rheumatic  arm  is  ready. 

The  doctor  then  extricates  the  ^^^^^ff  J^,fX"Lf  Son°"'-^e 
frame  and,  in  a  subtle  manner,  suggests  ^^  ^^f^Xluriated.  obUg- 
"subtle  manner"  consists  of  bqucomx»B  ^ne  v^^, 
ingly  and  effectively  stings  the  patient. 

According  to  our  informant,  rheumatism,  an  mflammation  of  m^^ 
^ointc^u^sthe^nen^  to  contract,  thereby  r^^^^,^,^//f.^^ 
C  venom  of  the  bee.  because  of  its  PJ>^f  ^^^  „^,^^^,^\\,f  |u^^^^^ 
blood  flows  easily  and  the  cure  is  effected.    And  thats  all  mere 

it. 

According  to  Mr.  Bamak,  doctors  are  not  satisfied  /^^t.  however. 
There  i^mL^^  work  to  be  don^^ecreasing  the  pam  of  the  bee  sting, 
producing  healthier  and  more  effective  bees. 

These  improvements  comprise  his  immediate  aim  and  his  work  at 
present  is  devoted  to  that  end. 

Relative  to  the  above  article, 
thing  that  the  bee  feeds  on  has 
sting  which  is  formic  acid  and 
carry  any  germs  or  poison  that 
That  bees  have  more  poison  in 
that  is  usually  when  they  have 
time.— H.  W.  B. 


personally  we  do  not  believe  that  any- 
anything  to  do  with  the  poison  of  the 
we  believe  is  antiseptic  and  could  not 
the  bee  would  come  in  contact  witn. 
their  sacs  at  times  we  all  admit,  ana 
been  confined  to  their  hives  for  some 
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LEHIGH  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Grace  L.  Dennis 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Beekeepers  Association  extends  Holiday  Greetings 
to  al^tsSrs  and  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  Beekeeper. 

we  are  closing  another  successful  year  true  to  our  motto  Forward 
and  Onward. 

the  disease,  and  we  are  grateful  for  their  kindness. 

iv/To^^riPs  itiii  lineer  of  the  pleasant  visit  we  had  with  the  Ander- 
sonsTtS  c'J^^ge  andThe  St^te  picnic  at  Dell  Delight  Park  m  Aug- 

ust. 

we  met  old  friends  and  made  new  ones  and  hope  to  meet  them  again 
at  tl^  SUte  convention  at  the  Farm  Show  in  January. 
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NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Floyd  H.  Sandt 

r.  ov^nf  7«^  npr  rpnt  in  Northampton  County,  but 

our  honey  crop  was  ^^^//j^P^r  ^^ndUion.    Some  have  to  be  fed, 

find  the  bees  gomg  int<l ''"^^' '^.^s  ^e  honey  market  is  very  good. 

^:?l°efit°'is'^mrbetTerrhrLTyearL^al^omb  honey  is  about 

cleaned  up. 
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ERIE  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  E.  E.  Root 

Will  try  to  give  you  the  best  report  that  I  can  on  the  market  and 
the  condition  of  bees.  The  market  in  Erie  and  surroundmg  to^s  is 
being  pretty  well  supplied  with  honey  but  the  market  has  not  become 
^^"jf„X  ,.  i.,_i,  „.  ,,,o  exD^'»+«'^  «^»^b  such  a  laree  croD  of  honey  m  this 
section,  some  honey  that  one  sees  on  the  market  at  Present  is  second 
grade  honey  which  is  a  very  good  sign  the  section  honey  is  getting  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  now. 

Comb  honey  has  moved  fairiy  well  and  is  still  moving  with  some 
producers  sold  out  and  others  with  a  small  amount^  on  hand.  I  pro- 
duced slightly  over  3200  sections  of  comb  honey  with  less  than  500  on 
hand,  so  the  market  is  very  good  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Extracted  honey  has  moved  the  best  I  have  ever  known  it  to  move. 
There  was  a  very  large  crop  of  this  honey  and  those  who  ran  extractea 
honey  only  reported  a  very  good  crop.  Some  reported  as  high  as  2iz 
lbs.  per  hive.*  I  believe  that  the  average  for  the  county  will  run  over  10.) 
lbs.  per  hive  this  year. 

Mr  E  N  Weaver  reports  from  16  hives,  1200  sections  of  comb  honey 
and  2100  extracted  honey  which  I  believe  will  give  Mr.  Weaver  the  rec- 
ord for  our  county.  Brother  Andrew,  of  Sacred  Heart  Mission  Hous3, 
at  Girard,  reports  3200  lbs.  from  16  hives,  and  the  rest  report  smaller 
averages. 

Mr  E  N.  Weaver  has  the  honor  of  running  a  two  queen  hive  suc- 
cessfully and  his  production  is  525  lbs.  for  this  hive  by  actual  weight. 
I  hope  that  I  can  in  next  Issue  of  Beekeeper  give  the  readers  more  of  a 
report  on  this  hive  and  how  managed  to  get  this  production.  Mr.  Weav- 
er has  been  a  very  successful  bee  keeper.  He  is  a  man  who  is  ready  to 
pass  on  to  other  bee  keepers  his  knowledge  of  bees  and  beekeeping. 

We  are  having  an  open  winter.  The  bees  have  gone  into  it  in  the 
best  of  condition.  1  have  watched  them  for  several  winters  and  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  a  low  percentage  in  storage  th-s  year.  There  has 
been  brood  almost  continuously  since  spring  but  there  is  very  little  m 
the  first  week  in  December. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  W.  O.  Hershey 

Review  of  193^— Spring  opened  up  about  ten  days  early  bees  were 
in  fine  shape,  except  that  some  were  short  of  stores.  We  fed  quite  a  bit  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  then  we  had  a  good  fruit  bloom  earlier  than 
usual,  then  three  weeks  cold,  rainy  weather.  AH  the  honey  that  came 
in  was  stored  around  the  brood  nest,  and  when  the  clover  honey  flov/ 
came  instead  of  moving  the  honey  to  the  supers,  the  bees  went  out  to 
find  themselves  a  new  home.  About  this  time  it  looked  as  if  we  would 
get  a  surplus  of  about  100  pounds  per  colony.  We  had  all  kinds  of  clover 
of  almost  every  variety  but  not  much  honey.  The  average  was  about 
35  pounds  per  colony.  This  came  in  scattered  all  through  the  summer 
from  many  sources.  We  had  a  light  fall  flow  which  was  mostly  stored 
in  the  brood  chambers.    This  will  be  fine  for  good  wintering. 

Honey  is  moving  very  nicely  without  much  effort,  and  if  this  con- 
tinues the  crop  will  all  be  sold  locally.  About  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
sell  honey  and  get  things  in  shape  for  next  summer. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Leonard  E.  Good 

December  8th,  Luzerne  Co"n%B^^,^^^^*^^^^^^ 
ers  union  at  SybertsviUe  Pa.,  the  Northeastem  f^^^^J^^^^i^g  meeting. 

r  ^^^.'^^T^UurT^e'^^  rtiS^Honev Ve."  and 
It  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

A  small  honey  display  was  exhibited  at  this  meeting. 

Further  plans  for  our  Bee  Banquet  in  February  were  made. 

several  are  expecting  to  go  to  the  State  Meeting  at  Harrisburg  In 
January. 

I  have  a  few  reports  on  condition  of  bee  diseases  throughout  the 

County. 

The  honey  sales  have  been  good  Only  a  f^^-^^l^^.^^^.'S^, 
are  not  sold  out.  In  cooperat  on  ^th  the  J;"""'^^^ Wholesale  market. 
ZT^t  '^^^X't^^^'^C^  ^'^"^^^^^  With  the  genera, 
approval  of  all  the  beekeepers. 
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TIOGA  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Walter  A.  Doud 

The  weathor  this  ^^U  ^  -[^i't Vf y^^^anTa^^^^^^^^ 
jobs  as  painting  wmtercae^buU^^^^^^  ^^  ^         ^  ^,,_ 

S'^^11  makeThe  work  1^  du%g  the  rush  of  the  season's  work. 
NOW  we  are  getting  TPment-a^^gTnd%'^^^^^^^  "^ 

Also  now  that  the  rush  o^ -rk  ^--^,7  on  ^  f^^^^^^^^ 
work  and  see  how  we  may  make  improvements  on  ^^^^g^'s  work 

time  may  be  well  spent  ♦J^'^,  .™*^„7  P;;"^  day's  work,  but  a  general 
Zn^Xle^r^sZl  ttt^X^e'!^e  definite  routine  for  the 
different  Jobs  once  they  are  started. 

Clover  looked  f^^l^^^^^m^  '^^^^Z.^.TJ''^:'^ 
^e^L^'-tL^e'lieTerat  t^  X  get^rj^  of  a  crop  of  honey  next  season 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  H.  M.  Snavely 

^  „r^  viqh  a  hpavv  snow  throughout  this  section, 
Since  our  last  report  we  had  a  ^ea^y  s'J^w  ^  however. 

which  came  on  Thanksgiving  Day^  f^^^^^s  to  flT   Bees  should  winter 

Zl^^^r^TZl  Sr^rsn'^TeK^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

they  are  in  good  shape. 
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Our  county  is  planning  to  have  an  association  exhibit  at  the  Fami 
Show  and  is  also  planning  to  have  a  winter  meeting  sometime  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  4-H  Club  has  been  active  again  this  year  and  all  the  mem- 
bers are  going   to  exhibit  at  the  Farm  Show  in  January. 

Honey  prices  remain  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  sale  ot 
honey  is  good  for  the  present.    Sales  on  large  containers  have  increasea. 

*r«*  <-H«  tsr»n*^»*    f^rrti^   wrHof    if    xuac    loct    vpor*    inHicfltintr   tVint    fjirnili**s    nrp 

Xyjl       bile      WiiV^ij      \y»\^*.        »ir*4.Miw      AV       T»  i*t*      »WMV      ^  «^*<»»    ,       •..»~i  — —- 0       w«.-w.^ i —    - 

using  honey  in  larger  quantities. 

We  hope  to  see  many  new  beekeeper  friends,  as  well  as  the  regular 
ones,  at  the  Farm  Show  January  18  and  19. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  NOTES 

By  Harry  W.  Beaver 


Another  season  has  gone  into  the  past,  making  our  forty-fourth  sea- 
son of  high  hopes  and  expectancy  of  that  big  crop  just  aroimd  the  comer, 
which  we  did  not  always  realize.  We  are  prone  to  refer  back  to  the  good 
old  times,  when  in  reality,  times  are  about  as  good  now,  or  better,  than 
ever.  Looking  over  my  records  for  average  honey  yield,  I  find  my  aver- 
age production  from  1904  to  1908  inclusive,  was  49  pounds  per  colony, 
spring  count.  The  10  year  average  to  1918  was  47  pounds,  next  ten  year 
average  to  1928.  was  87  pounds,  and  last  10  year  average  to  1938,  was  89 
pounds.  Now  as  to  price;  in  1907  I  sold  honey  in  bulk  to  jobbers  at  4  1-2 
cents  delivered  to  destination,  in  1918  we  sold  to  jobbers  at  23  cents, 
carload  rate,  but  later  in  the  season,  after  the  Armistice,  the  price  drop- 
ped to  12  cents.  Last  year  we  had  very  little  white  honey  and  the  price 
of  the  pool  honey  netted  4  1-2  cents  or  about  5  cents  delivered.  I  should 
say  that  the  average  jobbers  price  I.  E.  carload  rate  for  the  stated  35 
years  would  net  an  average  of  about  6  cents  per  pound.  And  that  ir 
about  what  the  large  producer  must  sell  for,  unless  he  is  unusually  well 
situated  so  that  he  can  wholesale  in  consumer  packages.  I  have  written 
this  in  answer  to  quite  a  few  requests  as  to  whether  beekeeping  pays. 
As  to  that,  it  depends  on  remuneration  expected.  I  would  say  that  the 
average  location  of  the  east  is  not  conducive  to  riches,  but  I  can  say 
that  we  have  had  good  health  and  a  good  living,  a  big  measure  of  pleas- 
ure, travel  and  sight  seeing  and  if  I  was  to  choose  an  avocation  again 
I  would  do  the  same  thing  over. 

Now  a  word  about  the  season.  Local  sales  of  honey  have  been  good, 
but  honey  has  not  moved  in  a  big  way,  but  we  hope  when  prosperity 
comes  around  the  comer  sales  and  price  will  both  pick  up.  We  have 
our  years  work  all  cleared  up  and  have  started  the  next  years  work  get- 
ting ready  for  that  big  crop  next  summer. 
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